With Our Readers 


Sirs: 

“We are on our way back,” says 
the President; “not just by pure chance, 
not by a mere turn of a wheel in a 
cycle; we are coming back soundly be- 
cause we planned it that way and don’t 
let anybody tell you differently.” 

You've got to hand it to F. D. R. for 
nerve! So we are coming back soundly 

because he and his Brain Trust “planned 

it that way”! Did he plan the Su- 
preme Court decision which nullified 
the N R A? He did not. It was that 
decision that made possible the first 
sustained and confident business re- 
covery that we have had since the New 
Deal was voted in. That decision freed 
business from fear of the Government's 
regulation and meddling. That deci- 
sion said to business, in effect: “The 
New Deal has no legal power to regu- 
late your affairs and henceforth will 
have to let you alone.” 

But there is one thing now very 
prominent in the public eye that Mr. 
Roosevelt did plan, and that’s the $4,- 
000,000,000 W P A scheme- 
every day this looks more like a night- 
mare than a plan. What has become 
of the original ballyhoo about how 
every public work relief job provided 
by this program would create one pri- 
vate job so that by putting 3,500,000 
to work on W P A we would at the 
same time put 3,500,000 others to work 
in industry and thus make a total re- 
employment of 7,000,000 men? 

Also, what has become of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s solemn promise that when and 
if experiments prove to be failures he 
would be the first to tell the public so? 
Well, more than one experiment has 
been a flop—but the President smil- 
ingly assures us that everything is work- 
ing out beautifully exactly according to 
plans! It is to laugh. Business is get- 
ting better in spite of the New Deal’s 
so-called planning, experimentation and 
half-baked theories and not because of 
it—J. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sirs: 

A friend who has “missed the mar- 
ket” has naturally forced himself to 
become skeptical about the business im- 
provement that has taken place this 
year. His reasoning, however, leads 
me to believe that there are many peo- 
ple in the same position in that they 
place too much faith in antiquated busi- 


and’ 


ness barometers, without allowing for 
economic changes of the past few 
years. My friend’s pet guide to the 
trend of the stock market is that old 
wheeze about “the action of the rails.” 
{ cannot convince him that many vital 
changes have taken place in the rail- 
road field since the depression,—motor 
truck competition, pensions, higher op- 
erating costs, etc. He grants that load- 
ings have been improving, but the dis- 
appointing action of railroad securities 
marketwise has cost him many thou- 
sands of dollars. He obviously watches 
net railroad operating income whereas 
he should be concentrating on freight 
car loadings (allowing for motor truck 
competition), and gross railroad income 
as an indicator of the business trend. 
It appears to me that business barome- 
ters, unless properly interpreted to re- 
flect economic changes, can be very 


misleading.—J. L. L., Nashua, NH. 


DITS: 

It is really too bad that the news- 
papers have to play up every utterance 
of the President, even though a par- 
ticular statement may mislead millions 
of unthinking people. Take his recent 
remarks that industrial production is 
at 90 per cent of what it was five years 
ago, while employment is only at 82 
per cent on the same comparison and 
payrolls are still more out of line at 
74 per cent of the level of five years 
ago. Now, of course, the President did 
not mean to make a misleading com- 
parison. But if he did not mean to be 
misleading one can only conclude that 
he was not as well informed on his 
subject as he should have been. It is 
true that there is a lag between recov- 
ery in production and recovery in em- 
ployment, but there always is after de- 
pression. Moreover, to state the pay- 
roll index at 74 against a production 
index of 90 is to ignore the simple fact 
that production is measured in physical 
volume and payrolls in dollars. The 
impression created by such a compari- 
son, is that production is almost back 
to normal, but hard-hearted business is 
still paying depression wages. The cost 
of living today is about 17 per cent 
under what it was in 1929. Thus, the 
purchasing power contained today in 
a $30 a week pay envelope is 17 per 
cent more than it was in 1929. For 
this reason the only fair and accurate 
comparison of payrolls with employ- 
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ment and production would be by add- 
ing 17 per cent to present payrolls and 
then making the comparison. On such 
a basis the production index would be 
90, the employment index 82 and the 
payroll index slightly above 87. In 
other words, payrolls today are much 
closer in line with production than is 
employment and the relationship is 
totally different from that painted by 
the President—E. L. R., South Bend, 
Ind. 


Sirs: 

Although the N R A was declared 
unconstitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court several months ago, | 
understand that there are more than 
2,000 employees of this “outlawed” bu- 
reau still on the payroll. I saw a state- 
ment recently by an official of N R A 
who stated that industry wanted NR A 
revived. Is it possible that this brain- 
storm will again be jammed down our 
throats? What is the present status of 
N R A?—N. E. P., Houston, Texas. 


N RA is legally dead. Large num- 
bers, however, are still on payroll. 
Government employees seldom lose 
their jobs around election time. We 
very much doubt that a majority of 
business men desire to have N R A 
revived. The strongest argument against 
it is the steady economic recovery we 
have experienced since it was nullified. 


Ed. 


Sirs: 

Secretary of Commerce Roper states 
that “if we are to be motivated pri- 
marily by the assumption that bigness 
must be penalized and restricted mere- 
ly because of its size, broad and pene- 
trating recovery will be impossible.” He 
adds that “the misdeeds of a few have 
brought an indictment against the 
many” and that “profits can not be 
penalized or the profit-and-loss system 
will suffer a bad case of angina pec- 
toris.” Again, he observes that “in our 
form of society there can be no tolera- 
tion of efforts to divide our people into 
two groups—the “Haves” and the 
‘“Have-Nots.” 

Well, who has led the fight on big- 
ness, indicted the many for the mis- 
deeds of the few, and fomented class 
distinctions? Answer: Mr. Roper’s 


Chief!—T. L., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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British Frankness 


HE efforts of the New York Stock 
Exchange and the new registra- 
tion requirements of the Securi- 

ties and Exchange Commission have 
done much to advance the complete- 
ness and candor of corporate reports, 
but some companies still have room for 
vast improvement. We were impressed 
with this recently in examining reports 
of some prominent British corporations. 
Where in American corporate reports 
to stockholders would one find a paral- 
lel in frankness for such a statement as 
“Now with regard to the patent litiga- 
tion . . . while we could have wished 
for a more favorable outcome we must 
of course accept, for the present at any 
rate, the decision of the courts. There 
are, however, points arising out of this 
litigation on which I want to say a few 
words. The first is that it has been ap- 
parent that our lack of success was per- 
haps in the main due to our want of ex- 
perience in matters of this descrip- 
Hon... ? 

This statement explains itself—a 
frank discussion of a patent situation, 
with a bold and wholly commendable 
admission that results did not come 





up to expectations which we believe 
inspires confidence rather than im- 
pairs it. 

Similarly, the annual report of a Brit- 
ish Investment Trust contains an in- 
terpretation of basic policy. The 
chairman, in referring to the sharp ap- 
preciation of the company’s investment 
portfolio during the year, says: “Per- 
sonally, I am not much concerned with 
these market values which are here to- 
day and may be gone tomorrow. I pre- 
fer to look upon our revenue showing 
as the cardinal feature. After all, the 
earning of revenue is the business of 
an investment company. Investments 
chosen with a single eye to the revenue 
they may be expected to produce are 
much more likely to stand the test of 
time than those chosen because for a 
variety of reasons we believe or guess 
they will show a rise in the stock mar- 
kets. In other words, revenues should 
be our main manufacture, capital ap- 
preciation its by-product.” 

It may of course be contended that 
the American stockholder is himself to 
blame for the manner in which he is 
sometimes advised of his company af- 


fairs. Certainly he has not evinced the 
interest of his British contemporary. A 
stockholders’ meeting of a British com- 
pany is more often than not, literally a 
meeting of the owners of the enterprise, 
both large and small. Questions are 
freely asked and as freely answered. 
The corporate heads recognize the 
interest and prerogatives of the share- 
holder and in both verbal responses 
and in the formal printed reports are 
at pains to explain policies, and ac- 
tion with refreshing frankness. The 
American stockholder on the other 
hand, is usually conspicuous by his ab- 
sence at even the most important cor- 
porate meetings and seldom even signs 
a proxy. 

True, the depression has measurably 
bettered this situation. More stockhold- 
ers are showing a visible interest in 
their companies. More companies are 
publishing complete and understandable 
reports but there still remain many 
American corporations and thousands 
of American shareholders who could 
profit from an examination of the rela- 
tionship of the British corporation and 
its stockholders. 
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The Trend of Events 


UTILITIES HE decision of Judge William 
WILL FIGHT si C. Coleman in the Federal Dis- 

trict Court at Baltimore de- 
claring the Utility Act unconstitutional in its entirety 
has materially strengthened the resolve of the public 
utilities in withholding registration with the S E C by 
December 1 as required by law. The companies appar- 
ently realize that once having complied with the statute 
by registering they are barred from contesting its con- 
stitutionality. This has been established in a Supreme 
Court opinion which said in part: “Where a party has 
availed himself for his benefit of an unconstitutional 
law, he cannot, in a subsequent litigation with others 
not in that position, aver its unconstitutionality as a 
defense.” By declining to register the companies will 
create a situation which will demand early adjudication. 
In pursuing this course we believe that the utilities will 
gain rather than lose in public esteem, for in contest- 
ing the utility law they are in effect championing the 
rights of every citizen. 

It may be very annoying to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to have its clerical work slowed up 
and to have to initiate or defend litigation in seventy 
different jurisdictions, but the extraordinary issue raised 
by a law which denies to every utility holding company 
the right to use the mails and other instrumentalities of 
interstate commerce for any purpose unless it is regis- 
tered puts a premium on violation of the Constitution. 


If a utility company may be denied use of the mails 
regardless of the nature of the use, any citizen may be 
denied those rights. Congress may next pass a law to 
exclude grocers and druggists from the mails unless they 
register with something or other—excluding them not 
for improper use of the mails but because they are what ~ 
they are. To submit even provisionally to such a law 
is to put Congress above the Constitution. The Con- 
stitution is above Congress and the citizen’s first alle- 
giance is to it. A law is no law if it violates the Con- 
stitution. We incline to the view that the Supreme 
Court will uphold the decision of the lower court; and 
we venture to say that no company will be denied the 
use of the mails in fact until the Supreme Court has 
said the final word. 


, 


———— 


DRIFT in this country appear 
to indicate defections 
from New Deal sentiment in important political areas, 
especially in the East, and a general drift toward a more 
conservative psychology among our voters. 

A similar interpretation can be placed upon the 
British national election, in which the conservative party 
has been retained in power by a majority considerably 
larger than had been expected, even though somewhat 


CONSERVATIVE , ‘HE recent local elections 
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reduced. The British Government is now sure of its 
position for another five years. One of the most inter- 
esting results to be awaited is a possible clarification 
of British intentions with regard to Italy, Ethiopia and 
the Mediterranean area. 

In our own country the outcome of the local elections 
can almost certainly be expected to further the drift 
of the New Deal toward somewhat more conservative 
policies—-a drift in evidence even before the elections. 
All of which is the normal accompaniment of improv- 
ing economic conditions. 


—_ 


HE reciprocity agree- 
ment with Canada is 
a great step foward in 
international trade sanity, will undoubtedly prove of 
benefit to her and to us in overall effects and will prob- 
ably result in less immediate harm to protected economic 
groups in both nations than had been feared before the 
terms were announced. 

Of political interest, the loudest protest in this coun- 
try probably will come from the West as a result of 
concessions made by us on various agricultural and 
dairy products and on lumber and timber. The indus- 
trial East has scant cause for complaint even on the 
most selfish short-term point of view. The American 
liquor industry, however, will be hit by the halving 
of the duty on bonded whiskey. Across the border the 
loudest howl is from industrial interests. 

Concessions are made on approximately three-quar- 
ters, by volume, of our normal exports to Canada and 
on two-thirds of our nurmal volume of imports. Aside 
from liquor, we make reductions in duty on fixed quotas 
of cattle, calves, dairy cows, cream, lumber and some 
timber; and concessions—without fixed quotas—on hay, 
horses, poultry, cheddar cheese, turnips, apples, maple 
sugar, minor fish, harness leather, ferro-manganese, 
ferro silicon and acetic acid. Wood pulp, newsprint 
and other important Canadian exports remain on the 
free list. Concessions by Canada include machinery, 
industrial equipment, automobiles and parts, railway 
cars, electrical apparatus, iron and steel, gasoline, cotton 
fabrics and dressed furs. Tractors and periodicals go 
on the free list and raw cotton is bound on the free list. 

Geographically, economically and racially, Canada is 
our closest of kin among the nations. Stifling trade bar- 
riers between us are as absurd as would be similar bar- 
riers in trade between New York and California. The 
wonder is that the error was not sooner corrected. It 
remains to be seen whether we can successfully extend 
the principle further, especially in the Western Hemis- 
phere, our natural trade territory. 


A DOOR TO 
GREATER TRADE 


oth 


SPELL Commerce 

Roper publicly 
states, with the reported advance approval of the Presi- 
dent, that the recently proclaimed “breathing spell” for 
business is to be permanent. That is good news, if true 
—but where business is concerned the New Deal has 


PERMANENT BREATHING Ry Ceecsanre of 


made so many shifts from the whipping post to the olive 
branch and vice versa that business men may be par- 
doned for certain lingering shreds of doubt. 

Unfortunately, New Dealers of the Roper school ex- 
press a very definite point of view diametrically opposed 
to the equally definite point of view expressed by the 
more radical New Dealers of the Tugwell and Hopkins 
and Ickes clan—leaving most of us still a bit puzzled 
as to just where, between these extremes, the Chief New 
Dealer takes his stand and how long he will hold it. 

Taking a wholly practical view of the matter, the 
simple fact is that the national election is less than a 
year away and the Democratic Party in the best style 
of Coolidge Republicanism has already started claim- 
ing a patent and copyright on expanding economic re- 
covery. Everything emanating from the New Deal 
today, including the remarks of Mr. Roper, and most 
things to come from it for months to come, are part of 
the political campaign. 

Is it an act? We will not know for dead certain 
until after the election of 1936. 


—_ 


SUCCEEDS experiment of intro- 

ducing the 1936 model 
automobiles in the first week of November instead of 
the first week of January has proved a striking success. 
Sales at the national shows, which rang up the curtain 
in New York City and have since moved on to other 
centers, are reported to be far above those of previous 
January shows. Dealer sales of the new models through- 
out the country also reflect large gains. 

The only fly in the ointment is the possibility that 
dealers will be overloaded with used cars that will have 
to be carried through the winter until the peak selling 
season next spring and summer. It appears that people 
are more inclined to buy a new car in late autumn or 
winter than a used car. 

The used car bugbear, however, is a hardy perennial, 
and the industry has always proved itself able to cope 
with this problem. Evidently it is not doing much 
worrying about it, for production of the new cars is 
humming along at a 300,000-a-month rate and, as far 
as can now be seen, will continue to do so throughout 
the winter—-spreading employment among thousands 
of workers and very agreeable orders for materials 
among dozens of industries. Some of this activity, of 
course, will be at the expense of next spring’s produc- 
tion volume, but if the 1936 models command total 
sales of 4,100,000 units or more—as the industry antici- 
pates—before they give way to the still better 1937 
models, the subtraction will not be missed. 


AN EXPERIMENT B‘ all the evidence the 
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UR most recent investment 
advice will be found in the 
discussion of the prospec- 

tive trend of the market on page 120. The counsel 
embodied in this feature should be considered in con- 
nection with all investment suggestions, elsewhere in 
this issue. Monday, November 18, 1935. 
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On Such Things Hangs 


OMEBODY blew up the U. S. S. Maine in 
Havana. It resulted in war with Spain,— 
and thus Admiral Dewey and his little fleet 
were ordered out of Hong Kong by the British 
on twenty-four hours notice. In dire need of 
a harbor Dewey welcomed orders to proceed 
to Manila. On May 1, 1898, he sank the 
Spanish fleet and got his harbor—and so we 
took the Philippines, and secured a foothold 
in the Far East. And now “‘manifest destiny” 
bows to the American cow and the Philippines 
are set free in order that free domestic butter 
may be relieved from cocoanut oil competition. 
From such beginnings is the map of the world 
remade. 

November 15, the day on which the new Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines was inaugurated, 
may go down in history as a crucial day for the 
white race. Although for the next ten years 
the Philippines will be under an American 
protectorate,—to all intents and purposes the 
Stars and Stripes have gone down forever. As 
for the Filipinos themselves, the gradual rising 
of the tariffs against them for the next ten years 
will mean economic misery as their best market 
dwindles because America tamely gave up its 
spacious doorway to the Orient. As we exit, 
Japan may enter with all the potential pos- 
sibilities for racial 
and commercial 
antagonisms. 

Thirty-seven 
years ago, when 
we took over the 
Philippines and 
promised ulti- 
mate freedom, we 
sowed the seeds 
of democracy and 
sel f-determina- 
tion among the 
Oriental races— 
and now by free- 
ing the _ Philip- 
pines we have de- 
creed the retreat 
of the white race 
from the Far 
East. A trifling 
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The Final Act in the Liberation of the Philippines 


A S y | S Ce T f —~ By Charles Benedict 


the Fate of the World 


thing—a dispute over a few dabs of butter, a 
bit of sugar and tobacco—may change the des- 
tiny of the nations of the world. 

The retreat from the Philippines may seem 
to the pacifists to be minimizing the possi- 
bilities of conflict with Japan. They believe 
one way to keep the peace with Japan is to get 
out of her way. One way to resist her if she 
comes to demand the Hawaiian Islands will be 
to have less to defend. One way to placate her 
is to withdraw from the commerce of Asia as 
we are now withdrawing from her politics. 
But our scuttling from the Philippines does not 
mean security, neither does it close the door to 
possible conflict with Japan. It does, however, 
mark the decline of the spirit of virility and 
enterprise that drove us on to great achieve- 
ment for.more than a century. It corresponds 
with the softening of the national fiber at home, 
where the New Deal daily makes for slothful 
security, the sterilization of the spirit of enter- 
prize, the dimming of the lure of great deeds,— 
and checking the rise of strong men. 

We discourage the survival of the fit, breed 
the unfit and raise our children for a life of 
timid ease in the security of the herd. Our 
manner of deserting the Philippines is in accord 
with our manner of deserting our great tradi- 
tions at home. It 
was said of the 
Romans _ that 
they shortened 
their swords and 
lengthened their 
boundaries. We 
shorten our 
swords and our 
boundaries, too, 
not only territori- 
ally but morally 
and _ spiritually. 
And while we 
thus retreat at 
home and abroad 
the “barbarians” 
are again assem- 
bling within and 

(Please turn to 
page 173) 
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What’s Ahead 


By A. T. 


SINGLE fortnight has produced the following 
developments: 

Local elections indicating a conservative drift 
of political sentiment. 

A Federal District Court decision declaring the 
Public Utility Act of 1935 null in its entirety. 

Announcement of agreement on a 
reciprocal trade treaty with Canada. 

Assurance by Secretary of Com- 
merce Roper, with reported advance 
approval of the President, that the 
business “breathing spell” is per- 
manent. 

Reports that the President is pre- 
paring to make substantial cuts in 
the Federal budget to be presented 
some six weeks hence. 

Assertion by the head of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board that we “are a 
long way from inflation’—a state- 
ment interpreted to mean that no 
important change in New Deal 
credit policy is near. 

And, finally, a public interview by the former head 
of the S E C, Joseph P. Kennedy, upon his return 
from Europe, stating that Europe is a heavy buyer ot 
our securities. 


.S 





New Momentum Imparted 


As is not surprising, this avalanche of fortuitous 
ammunition for the bull cause met with prompt and 
vigorous exploitation in a stock market which for 
some weeks previously had shown signs of a slack- 
ening of general momentum, despite an appearance 
of selective strength at almost all times as profes- 
sional “sponsorship” shifted from group to group. 

The result has been to lift market activity sharply 
and to broaden materially the number of participating 
issues, notably in bringing into the bull parade two 
previous kill-joy groups, namely the rails and heavy 
steels. Pulling these important laggards into line 
rounded out what had been an incomplete technical 
picture and thus encouraged another merry whirl in 
most groups of industrials, present prices of twenty 
to forty times earnings in various favorites and pre- 
vious advances of 50 to 300 per cent since last March 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

For many months the market has had the support 
of favorable business and credit factors. There has 
been no change in these, though the speculative risk 
that they may be temporarily over-discounted is ever 
present. On the other hand the market heretofore 


has lacked any semblance of what could be taken as 
“oficial” encouragement. 

Clearly, it now believes—rightly or wrongly—that 
it has such help in the words of Messrs. Roper, Eccles 
and Kennedy 


help not greatly different from that 

















or the Market? 


MILLER 


frequently given the market from ofhcial quarters 
in the heyday of President Coolidge. From the New 
Deal’s point of view, a market spree so far ahead of 
next year’s election may be a very bad thing, since 
it leaves ample time for a painful relapse, but specu- 
lators apparently find it dificult to see how the Ad- 
ministration can ballyhoo business 
recovery for campaign purposes 
without in so doing providing tacit 
endorsement for the bull market. 
Thus, at the moment, in stocks, 
business and politics everything looks 
rosy, and one assumes a formidable 
risk of error in venturing to suggest 
that the limit may possibly be a bit 
short of the sky in these days when 
equity prices drift into an increas- 
ingly attenuated relationship to 
earnings either present or future. 
Again we see price-earnings ratios 
in many prominent stocks being ra- 
tionalized through the simplest of 
speculative reasoning. Such-and- 
such a stock is selling at forty times probable 1935 
earnings. But so-and-so surely is an equally strong 
company and its stock is selling at only twenty-five 
times 1935 earnings per share. Therefore, so-and-so is 
obviously undervalued by at least 15 points. 


New Technical Habits? 


It is a most interesting, if not somewhat ironical, 
thing that the New Deal—which swept into power in 
vitriolic denunciation of speculation, the money- 
changers and Wall Street in general—has produced 
a stock market performance which in some notable 
respects has outdone anything seen under the much 
deplored New Era of Messrs. Coolidge and Hoover. 

For example, the familiar Dow-Jones “industrial 
average,” whose exciting gyrations alternately thrilled 
and chilled the nation in those boisterous years 1924- 
1929, has at this writing advanced approximately 51 
per cent in eight months. Our own broader “aver- 
age’ shows a proportionate gain. 

In that great 1924-1929 bull market no period of 
advance continued as long as_has the present advance, 
without intermediate reaction of more or less propor- 
tions. Moreover, in that roaring market no eight- 
month period produced an advance of as much as 
51 per cent. The nearest similar performance, mea- 
sured by percentage, was an approximately 50 per 
cent gain for the entire year 1928. 

Perhaps old technical habits are outmoded in this 
governmentally regulated market of the New Deal 
and the phenomenon of intermediate reaction, like 
the money-changers, has been abolished! Perhaps. 

Then, too, there is this great reform: namely, that 
where stock market inflation formerly centered in 
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News developments interpreted as lending Administration 


encouragement to the stock market have imparted fresh momentum 


to speculation. With the majority of stocks in increasingly atten- 


uated relationship to earnings, we counsel caution and close discrim- 


ination in both trading and investment operations. 


brokers’ loans it now centers in the Government's 
loans, so that the New Deal indirectly co-operates 
with its worthy citizens in whirling stock prices up- 
ward and, indeed, is really the greatest speculator of 
them all. 


The Wisest Policy 


We readily concede that we can not point to a 
single tangible or visible nearby change in business, 
credit or political factors capable of importantly alter- 
ing the underlying price trend—but looking one to 
three months ahead we nevertheless are so old- 
fashioned as to entertain some doubt that all past 
speculative experience can be safely cast to the winds 
in trading operations of either short or intermediate 
nature, when prices have been going up for eight 
months and when the majority of better grade equities 
have appreciated from 50 to 300 per cent. 

We have yet to see a market that continued upward 
indefinitely. Thus we adhere to the view that even 
excesses which are supported by a strong combina- 
tion of long pent up investment demand and a 
confident speculative fervor are subject to inevitable 
and sizable correction which may prove costly to 
those who attempt a profit swing in those stocks 
which have markedly outdistanced their earning 
potentialities. 

Insofar as the investor is concerned, it is recog: 
nized in this statement that the underlying trend of 
the market is distinctly favorable, and there is no 
apparent reason for abandoning a sound long term 
position in common stocks, nor in refraining from 


assuming new commitments in promising situations, 
particularly when the market enters its reactionary 
phases. 

For the present at least the market has been relieved 
of the threat of imminent European war and at the 
same time given courage by developments in business 
other than those of an indirect or political nature 
already mentioned. Favorable as is the business trend, 
however, there is little of the unexpected in it, it has 
been in process of anticipation in the majority of 
stock prices for many months, and the discriminating 
purchaser is confronted with a narrowing field of 
opportunities in soundly situated equities which have 
not doubled or tripled since last March. 


Concentrate on Earnings 


With the probability that Federal expenditures will 
be curtailed for campaign purposes, we doubt that the 
inflation prospect for the next six months or a year is 
so dynamic that price-earnings ratios can be safely put 
out of mind. Hence our conviction that the trader 
who would not risk purchasing stocks a few months 
ago at half present prices or less will do well to 
concentrate increasingly on earnings. 

As was previously forecast, the strongest spot in 
the business picture is active automobile production 
and its consequent support of steel operations; these 
two being seconded by a rising volume of construc- 
tion and by new highs in the output of electric 
power, the latter being due largely to domestic con- 
sumption. Car loadings, while in seasonal decline, 
continue to hold well above the year ago level. 
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Happening in Wash 


Business, says _ the 
President, shows on all 
sides “evidences of a great 
recovery.” Right! echo all 
the business scouts of the 
Government. Okay is the 
word from virtually all the 
agencies of private business 
represented in Washington, 
even though many of them 
hasten to insist that the 
manifest recovery is due to 


By E. K. T. 





Washington Sees— 
Booming business—and fears a bellowing bull mar- 
ket. 


Elaborate plans for putting over big private build- 
ing push under Government direction. 


All government housing agencies to be tapered off 
as soon as “pressure groups” will permit. 


Final touchdown for recovery to ensue. 


ington. 


Scientific building 
program covering a defi- 
nite period of time is to 
be set up, and fixed objec- 
tives, in three fields: (1) 
Wholly private effort with 
private funds, with the 
Government acting as gen- 
eral co-ordinator and cheer 
leader, (2) governmentally 
aided (subsidized) housing 
for people with border-line 


business itself and not to 
the Government. One of 
the most cautious business 
observers in Washington, 
says privately that a verit- 
able boom may arrive next 
spring—one that will al- 
most overnight change the 
whole picture of American 
business and social discon- 
tent. Publicly, he prefers to 
say that the peak will prob- 


ance. 


Co-ordinator Berry shying away from N R A com- 
pany—everybody “got him wrong.” 


Doubt of political insurance in subsistence assur- (3) 


Enigmatic session of Congress ahead. 


Canadian trade agreement lofty in principle, but 
sordid in aftermath of complaints. 


No resignations or ejections from the motley cabi- 
net—except Farley’s political withdrawal. 


incomes—able to pay a low 
rent or amortization, or 
somewhere near that level: 
housing for people 
whose incomes will not fully 
support adequate housing— 
who are to be helped with 
government loans but with- 
out ultimate cost to the 
Government. 


Real estate and build- 
ing industries are urging 





ably be reached a year later. 
Point is made that recov- 
ery in America has lagged behind world recovery, has fur- 
ther to go and more to go with than the other nations. 
Biggest “if” for all commentators is war menace. Hardly one 
of the wise ones but thinks that war in Europe is probable 
within two years. “It will begin when Germany is ready 
to march again.” 


Housing is to be the spearhead of Administration effort 
to make times 100 per cent happy again. Once it was the 
commodity dollar, then it was the N R A bootstrap elevator, 
next it was priming from the public treasury. Now the 
universal solvent of all business woes is construction- 
especially residence building—and business itself is to make 
the last great touchdown of all. If business in general is 
to have an endless breathing spell, the building industries 
are to have all that and an oxygen tent besides. Peter 
Grimm, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury “for building” 
is the big shot of the drive. Let business do it, is his 
presumption, with Government sitting on the bench and 
ready to run onto the field at every “time-out” with resusci- 
tating devices and kind words. 

Government is to be coach, as well as trainer— 
co-ordination and team work is the slogan—planned 
economy must not be too quickly forgotten. Co- 
ordination will begin at home with thinning out and 
consolidation of the forty-odd Governmental agencies 
that now have not only their fingers but their fists in 


the pie. 


Biggest surprise in the contemplated program is that 
housing for the ‘submerged is out of the Federal field. That's 
a job for local communities. 
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that the Government should 
immediately quit all building functions and give private 
business a free hand. Can’t be done. Government is mired 
in its own bureaucracy. Special agencies have grown so 
powerful, in Congress and public opinion that they con- 
stitute what Secretary Wallace calls “pressure groups.” 
They may even check or “misshape” the program. Presi- 
dent is for the program, including pulling out of the whole 
housing business except in a helping way, but his notorious 
fondness for keeping all his boys in their pet jobs, even 
when they are “jobbing” each other, has to be kept in mind. 
But the goal is to turn all housing construction, even 
subsidized housing, over to private industry. That will 
be deferred until recovery is so obvious and irresistible 
that the left wingers can be ignored. 


Interest will have Administration attention. “The hire 
of money must be low.” Difficult to bring about as business 
becomes active and money in demand. Some government 
lending power will be retained as a “stabilizer.” 


Legislation will probably be required to meet the new 
role of Government as friend of private business. F H A 
experience as “next friend” of the man trying to make 
an honest dollar instead of taking it away from him, is 
largely responsible for the new deal in housing. Adminis- 
trator Macdonald may find himself legislated into a bigger 
job. Outline of an all around plan will probably be ham- 
mered out within next two weeks, but may be held back 
for the President to spring in a message to Congress. 


“Co-ordination for Industrial Co-Operation” is 
another Presidential move to win industry and prove that 
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"the period of ruthless reform is over— 
fas Mr. Roper has announced (see 
‘okayed address to grocers November 
'14)—but it started with low internal 
coordination. The co-ordinator gen- 
‘eral, George L. Berry, has been busy 
Sexplaining ever since he sent out his 
‘call for the meeting of industrialists on 
| December 9 to discuss the industrial 
“state of the Union” that he is not out 
| toget another NRA. Explains that this 
| impression resulted from the fact that 
he enclosed in his call the President's 
letter to the chairmen of the Ways and 
| Means and Finance Committees of 
| Congress asking them to draft some- 
thing in the way of anew NRA. 

All Mr. Berry proposes, so he 
says, is a conference at which busi- 
ness will write its own ticket and 
set up a national Industrial Coun- 
cil— employers and labor —as its 
vehicle of expression and co-ordina- 
tion, 

No compulsion, mind you, just 
a lofty attempt to get employers 
and employees into a bland co- 
operative mood aiming at lasting 
industrial peace and perfection, with 


some benevolent sanction of law and White House. 


Deep strategy of Roosevelt political policy now is to 
maneuver into the role of a safe and sane progressive 
leadership which will win the average businessman, hold the 
real liberals and the A. F. of L. and leave the radicals no 
place to go except to futile third parties which will be 
smothered by the good times scheduled to be here with 
both feet next year. The radicals feared the Roosevelt 
revolution turning sour a year ago—now they know it. 


President’s advisors are at odds over the whole con- 


ference. Fear it will be a boomerang 
because of an acrimonious row between 
labor and employers, and perhaps result 
in a definite declination by business of 
any further alliances with Government. 
Others declare that it will be a political 
benefit as it will (they say) show that 
the little business man is pretty strong 
for some Government supervision of 
business. But nobody dreams of attain- 
ing the prayed-for truce between labor 
and capital. 


An ambitious proposal is talked 
about to the effect that the Conference 
might start something “constructive” 
in the way of “prosperity insurance.” 
The idea that production must auto- 
Matically become buying power, now 
strongly preached by the influential 
Brookings Institution is alluring. Seems 
like a hop dream that business as a 
whole can be persuaded to enter upon 
a policy of maximum dividends and 
maximum wages—to come back to it, 
go out again in production, and so on 
around the ring to Utopia. 

Theory is as simple as two and 
two make four, but how many 
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business men can see this forest 
through their own trees? Every- 
body will be for it for everybody 
else—exception taken for himself. 


With excess reserves at $3,000,- 
000,000, which means $30,000,000,000 
of excess lending power, trouble bor- 
rowers are saying that some measures 
should be taken to kill inflation in the 
egg. Nothing will be done. It would 
be too much like driving Santa Claus 
away. The characteristic scares and 
alarms of an election year are expected 
to be an automatic brake. 


Talking of Santa Claus, Harry 
Hopkins says that relief is a political 
liability rather than asset. Harrowing 
tales are coming in of the human mis- 
ery resulting from the shift from the 
dole to work relief. Millions supported 
by public funds in one way or another 
are tending to carp that after three 
years of the new deal they are still in 
wretched dependence. Relief workers 
say that the human misery resulting 
from shifting “unemployables” back to 
callous local administrations—and shift- 


ing some employables from the dole to nothing—is incal- 


Bright side, they say, is that the absorption of employ- 
ables into private employment is beginning to be appreciable 
for the first time. They add that recovery has only just 
begun to dissolve unemployment, and they believe that it 
will proceed with increasing velocity. 

Effect of depression has been economy of man power, 
as the National Bureau of Economic Research calls it, 
as weil as of capital. As confidence resumes sway hiring 
will become less cautious. “There is employment credit 


just as there is capital credit.” 

Regular government departments and 
agencies shiver at the announcement 
that the budget will be cut $500,000,000 
below the President’s recent ““summa- 
tion” for 1935-36. They recall the econ- 
omy bill of 1933 which wrecked some 
of them just as the Administration was 
starting on a mad spending career. 


Never very sweet there, the 
sourest thing around the Treasury De- 
partment now is the silver policy. In 
the name of “doing something for sil- 
ver” it has driven off the silver stand- 
ard the only silver nation in the world 


-—China. 


Demand of a Japanese group 
that the United States get out of the 
Philippines at once instead of tapering 
off during ten years foreshadows the 
fate of the Philippines. The new na- 
tion began on the 15th of November, 
but the number of its years is to be 
determined in Tokyo. 


Coming session of Congress is 
(Please turn to page 170) 
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Future Potentialities 


Increasing Business Volume—Expanding Profit Margins— 


Which Industries for Today’s 


Investment? 


By Joun D. C. WELpon 


OW do your common stocks look, sir, after eight 
months of advance in the market? Do they show 
you gorgeous profits? 

They do if you hold the leading motor shares or accessor- 
ies or electrical equipments or specialty steels or chemicals 
or liquors or business equipments or building equities or 
farm equipments or machine tool makers or just the right 
issues in half a dozen or so other industries. 

They do not if, by any chance, you have confined your- 
self to rails, sugar stocks, grocery chains, packaged foods, 
coal mining shares, shipping stocks, rubber tires, variety 
chains or dairy companies. 

Which points the moral that when to buy may be import- 
ant, but what to buy is vital. There never has been and 
never will be a 100 per cent bull market. The best that a 
bull market can do for bear market stocks is to put them up 
a little or temporarily keep them from going down. 

If you want bull market stocks, therefore, you must look 
te bull market industries. What are they? They will be 
strongly situated and preferably in basic fields, yet hold 
promise of further progress in the future. Looking as far 
up the road as we can see a basis for logical judgment, let us 
herewith briefly consider a dozen or so candidates out of the 
many that are available, concerning ourselves primarily with 
what rather than when. 

Nominations being in order, we begin by casting a loud 
and confident vote for the chemical industry. Why? Be- 
cause it is an industry that will not grow old in our lifetime: 
because it thinks in terms 
of next week and not last 
year; because it is con- 
stantly finding and devel- 
oping new fields; because 
its products flow into al- 
most every avenue of in- 
dustry, both serving and 
creating business; because, 
in its relations with gov- 
ernment and labor, it is as 
nearly master of its own 
destiny as any industry 
can be. 

Its inherent advantages 
are reflected in an earn- 
ings performance which 
no other major industry 
can match. It remained 


on the profit side through- 
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Nesmith Photo. 








cut the depression, even in the bleak year 1932; and ranks 
high among the leaders in scope and speed of recovery. For 
example, a combined income account of du Pont, Allied 
Chemical, Union Carbide, Air Reduction, American Cyana- 
mid, Mathieson Alkali and Monsanto Chemical would 
show a profit of approximately $158,000,000 in 1929, a de- 
cline to $71,000,000 in 1932 and a recovery to $94,000,000 
iast year, followed by further notable gains this year. 

As a generality, the raw materials upon which the chemi- 
cal industry depends are plentiful and cheap, some of the 
most important being limestone, sulphur, coal, brine, natural 
gas, phosphate rock and air. Secondly, in the nature of the 
industry, the factor of human labor plays a relatively small 
part and automatic apparatus a big part. On an average 
for the industry it is to be doubted the cost of labor amounts 
to more than 12 or 13 per cent of total manufacturing costs. 
Hence the industry can afford to, and does, pay relatively 
good wages, with the result that labor difficulties are a 
rarity. 

The industry’s general price policy has been intelligently 
and successfully aimed at stimulating volume, the price 
that will produce the largest volume of business being the 
right price. 

Capital facilities are not excessively built but on the con- 
trary are still being expanded. Constant research and 
numerous new products or processes each year have become 
routine. Competition within this industry is healthy, with- 
cut approaching the cutthroat stage. Most larger enterprises 
in the industry are excel: 
lently diversified, this, plus 
research, constituting ef- 
fective safeguards against 
the normal contingencies 
of business change. Fin: 
ally, all leading chemical 
makers are in strong finan- 
cial position, with rela’ 
tively light senior obliga’ 
tions —if any — ranking 
ahead of the equity issues. 

In the oil industry there 
are points of weakness, 
notably recurrent periods 
of over- production of 
crude, excessive cost of re- 
tail outlets in many conv 
panies and _ inadequate 
margin between the price 
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obtainable for gaso- 
line in a highly com- 
petitive market and 
the cost of the raw 
material. Neverthe- 
less the basic posi- 
tion of the industry 
and its longer out- 
look are such as to 
make it a worthy 
candidate for invest- 
ment consideration. 

With any indus- 
try supply and de- 
mand are the two 
basic elements of the 
economic problem. 
In petroleum there 
can be no complaint 
with demand, for 
consumption of 
gasoline was main- 
tained well through- 
out the depression, 
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reached new highs in the 
past summer season and 
unquestionably will rise to 
still further heights in 
coming years. 

The big problem has 
been supply. Specifically, 
in recent years, it has been 
the excessive production 
of the East Texas fields, 
wastefully exploited be- 
cause they happened to 
underly the lands of great 


Ni 


numbers of owners. With L ‘ L 

partial success, govern- ie [iy 

ment has tackled the prob- se waa 5, 
lem through proration and tC 


otherwise, but the natural 
correctives at work consti- 
tute the strongest basis for 
long-term investment in 
oil. 

In short, the Texas potential for over-production is ncw 
a declining one, partly due to natural depletion of oil and 
pressure and partly due to the demonstrated folly of uneco: 
nomic exploitation. While nothing is 100 per cent certain 
in oil, the odds against discovery of new and equally trouble- 
some fields are decidedly long. Scientific methods of locat- 
ing oil—or, rather, of determining where it is not—have been 
greatly improved. Promising areas are generally in strong 
hands. For both reasons another East Texas is very unlikely. 

Thus the longer outlook for oil is for a strengthening 
balance of supply and demand and satisfactory profits for 
well integrated companies, especially those strong in reserves 
of crude. Asa rule, the industry is in strong financial posi- 
tion, with large working capital and funded indebtedness 
substantially reduced over the past five years. Finally, its labor 
costs are relatively low and its labor relations satisfactory. 

Candidate No. 3 is the automobile industry, whose rec- 
ord shows that history does repeat. This industry played 
probably the biggest part in lifting the country out of the 
depression of 1920-1921. In the present economic recovery 
it has likewise been the biggest single factor. The manner 
in which it has come through five years of depression is 
proof of great vitality and almost unique creative genius. 

It is a flexible industry, featured by generally strong 
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finances and little or no funded debt, and has the virtue of 
being closely attuned both to public taste and the public 
pocketbook. It is probably no exaggeration to say that while 
prices of automobiles have been substantially reduced since 
1929, their value in efficiency, comfort and beauty has been 
doubled. This is the supreme accomplishment of the mass 
production method and has been made possible by a consist- 
ent lowering of unit manufacturing costs as a result of con- 
tinuing engineering and technical advances. 

The industry’s flexibility is strikingly shown by the 
promptness with which disappointing cost-profit ratios in 
1934—-due to economic changes wrought by New Deal 
policies—were reversed this year. Given continued busi- 
ness recovery, the industry’s outlook for the next year or 
two, at least, appears promising. Over this period it should 
benefit from a depression-created replacement demand of 
abnormal proportions. For the longer future the normal 
annual replacement demand assures sizable volume for the 
successful companies. Moreover, the industry is far from 
its last card in stimulating demand through further engineer- 
ing innovations and improvements, the more radical of which 
probably lie ahead. As far as can be seen at present, profit 
ratios should be generally satisfactory for an indefinite time. 

Up to now the industry has managed to stave off serious 
labor difficulties. Whether 
it can continue indefinitely 
to do so is by no means 
certain, but its adaptability 
to changing cost factors 
justifies considerable con- 
fidence in this respect. It 
need hardly be added that 
the industry is intensely 
competitive, that the acces- 
sory division—despite re- 
cent large profits—is peren- 
nially speculative in its bas- 
ic characteristics, and that 
the long-term  investor’s 
choice must narrow down 
to General Motors or 
Chrysler. Between these, 
the safer choice would be 
the larger and more diver- 
sified of the two, which is 
General Motors. 


For candidate No. 
4 we give you the 
equipment industries 
which supply the 
capital tools with 
which business and 
industry do their 
work and in addi- 
tion, in many in- 
stances, also supply 
a husky volume of 
consumer products 
for household appli- 
cation. 

Foremost among 
these in point of 
financial _ strength, 
quality of manage- 
ment, technical and 
scientific genius and 
diversification is the 
electrical equipment 
division. One or 
another of its prod- 
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ucts will be found in vir- 
tually.every avenue of pro- 
duction, transportation 
and trade, as well as in 
millions of homes. The 
speed and scope of its par- 
tial recovery from depres- 
sion during the past two 
years is indicative of a 
fundamental vitality. 

In this partial recovery 
household equipment thus 
far has played a consider- 
able part, especially elec- 
tric refrigerators. Un- 
der reasonably favorable 
business conditions _ this 
product should be good 
for an average annual vol- 
ume around 1,500,000 
units for the next four or five years before any likelihood of 
market saturation is approached. Much more important to 
the industry, however, will be the probable gradual recovery 
in building, in expansion of public utility facilities to meet an 
electric consumption already at record highs and destined to 
rise further, and expanding industrial and commercial re- 
equipment and modernization. In this industry one will also 
have a stake for the future in the Diesel motor, of dynamic 
possibilities, as well as in a host of other new products which, 
if we may judge by the results of the past five years, are yet 
tc emerge from the laboratories. 

Also in this field of capital tools are the makers of busi- 
ness and office equipment, the leaders in which have shown 
an impressive recovery in earning power during the past two 
years. Its status should improve further in general recovery, 
though the longer prospect would appear less dynamic and 
subject to more uncertainty than most fields above discussed. 
Farm equipments are on the way back with farm purchasing 
power, and because of variations in the latter a speculative 
element is present in any view of their longer future. The 
makers of heavy machinery have the benefit of an abnormal 
deferred demand to meet in the first several years of normal 
recovery in industry, but beyond that face sufficient uncer- 
tainty to suggest that the investor approach them with cau- 
tion. Some of these also have a stake in Diesels. Finally, in 
a decidedly speculative position, are the makers of railroad 
equipment, but possibly worthy of a small commitment be- 
cause of the great accumulated shortage of such equipment 
that will have to be made up if normal traffic conditions 
return. 


Courtesy, Westinghouse. 


Metals Must Participate 


Next we place in nomination the steel and non-ferrous 
metals industries. They are basic; nothing can displace 
them; and it is impossible to conceive 





whose most vital capacity 
is in heavy steels. Await- 
ing revival in construction, 
railroad equipment and 
other capital goods indus- 
tries, these sections of steel 
remain depressed but, by 
the same token, have farth- 
est to go in recovery. One 
can compromise by buying 
an equity in a company 
which has a fairly good 
stake in both light and 
heavy steels, or forego cur- 
rent income and bet on 
heavy steel because it of- 
fers by far the greater 
potentialities of ultimate 
recovery. 

Of the _ non- ferrous 
metals the most interesting are nickel and copper; the former 
because of the remarkable growth in its peace-time use in the 
years since the World War; the latter because, like steel, it is 
of such basic importance that it can not fail to share in in 
Gustrial recovery. Profits in copper depend upon volume of 
consumption and price, and the underlying trend of both un 
questionably will be upward if world recovery continues. 
Foreign consumption was maintained well throughout our 
depression period and is now up to new heights. The larger 
American companies have a profitable stake in both foreign 
production and foreign markets. Domestic consumption is 
less than half of any reasonable estimate of normal but is 
pointing upward, with full recovery dependent on revival in 
construction and utility expansion. The current price of 9% 
cents (domestic) is well under any logical conception of 
normal, especially if allowance be made for the probability 
of a more or less permanently higher ultimate level of com- 
modity prices as a result of dollar devaluation and otherwise 
inflationary policies now being pursued in this country, as 
well as in various other nations. 


Big Prospects for Building 


The next candidate for consideration is construction, 
which, despite large percentage gains from acute depression 
levels, is now no more than 25 per cent of normal and hence 
has a long way to go. There can be slight doubt that the 
next several years will produce large gains, for a vast ac’ 
cumulated shortage of housing exists and the conditions 
requisite to revival in housing are increasingly favorable. 
The serious disparity which existed at the bottom of the de- 
pression between high and rigid costs of materials and labor 
is being narrowed as general commodity prices and national 
income creep up. A rising trend in rents is similarly nar- 
rowing the disparity between building costs and rentals. 

Moreover, mortgage credit—prob- 
ably the most vital single factor—is 








of a normal economic recovery with- 
out their full participation, however 
drab some of these lines may look 
under today’s conditions of decidedly 
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creasingly so, with a strong trend to 
long-term amortized single mortgage 
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panies are currently on a profitable 
basis and most are paying dividends. 
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part is already available. Emphasis 
is on reduced costs and increase 
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On the other hand are the companies = 
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re the Utility Companies 
Inviting Trouble? 


An Interview With Chairman James M. Landis (36) of SEC 


By THEoporE M. KNapPEN 


R. LANDIS thinks that the 
utilities holding companies are 
making a grave mistake of policy 

in failing to register under the Public 
Utilities Holding Company Act. 

When I talked with the vivid and 
yingery chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission he was appar- 
ently inclined to think that a number 
of them would not register by December 
1, as indirectly required by the law. 
Asked whether they might not be justi- 
fied in such a course by the fear that 
registration would inextricably subject 
them to the control of the Commission 
in view of broadcast statement by him 
that “out of registration springs the me- 
chanism of control,” Mr. Landis answered 
by citing the administrative rule covering 
reservation of constitutional rights, in 
which the utility representatives “wrote 
their own ticket.” This rule reads: 

_ “Any person filing, signing or certi- 
fying to any notification, statement, ap- 
plication, declaration or report or any 
other document pursuant to the Act or 
the rules and regulations may include 
therein an express reservation of and 
refusal to waive any constitutional rights. 

“The Commission has openly stated that it is glad to 
recognize and respect the constitutional rights of any and 
every member of the industry and the public,” continued 
Mr. Landis (apparently mystified that the utilities are unani- 
mously staying away from any immunized registration). 
“But it is of the utmost importance to the nation that this 
issue of jurisdiction and constitutionality should be local- 
ized. It can be fought upon its merits in an individual case, 
and the issues so limited that there will be no danger of 
an undermining of the confidence of millions of investors 
and consumers who are more concerned with the efficient 
discharge of our duties than the theoretical issue of power. 
Doesn’t the present chaotic situation create an instance 
where the stockholders and public should be warned of 
the dangers ahead?” 

The dangers referred to are that the law practically 
prohibits holding companies from doing any kind of business 
after December 1 unless they have registered, and subject 
them to fines of as much as $200,000 for non-compliance. 
Any security issued by a non-registrant after December 1 
would be of doubtful validity. 
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JAMES M. LaAnpiIs 


“Register and play safe,” he tells 
the Utilities. 


“If you were holding a utility stock,” 
Mr. Landis asked, “wouldn't you like 
to know what will be its position after 
December 1 in respect of the validity of 
its acts,—acts which will be in question 
until the Supreme Court acts?” 

Mr. Landis pointed out that in addi- 
tion to the prohibition of issuance of new 
securities it would be violation of the 
law for an unregistered company to 
carry on certain aspects of its business 
by the use of the mails or other instru- 
mentalities of interstate commerce. Efforts 
of individual companies all over the coun- 
try to obtain injunctions or restraining 
orders against the commission, and the 
course of the commission in enforcing the 
act against non-registrants, would result 
in confusion and would frustrate the hope 
of the Commission that the constitutional 
issue could be settled through a localized 
controversy instead of through a welter 
of disturbing litigation. 

“By so doing,” continued Mr. Landis, 
“(as I have publicly emphasized) the 
major portion of the industry could be 
left free to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities, which we gladly offered, to 
co-operate with us in fashioning the 
mechanics of regulation. 

“The grant of the power Congress entrusted to the Com- 
mission was intended to correct recognized and disastrous 
abuses— abuses that did exist—and to degree that made 
of them a national scandal. Against the continuation of 
the abuses the President and Congress stood firm. The 
Commission is equally resolved and I had felt certain that 
the industry was similarly determined, save for those few 
whose removal from the scene will be as much of a relief 
to the industry as to the public.” 

Drawing an analogy between the present situation of the 
utilities vis-a-vis of the law and that of the stock exchanges 
when confronted by the Securities Exchange Act Mr. Landis 
remarked that just as the exchanges then had an opportu- 
nity to rehabilitate themselves with the public, so the 
utilities had such a chance now. “And the exchanges didn’t 
throw away their chance.” 

“It is my hope,” the Chairman concluded, “that the 
utilities will pursue a course which will not aggravate a 
problem that requires the most patient consideration of all 
the interests involved.” 
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q A Turnabout from Profligate Spending to Economy and Bud- 
get Balancing Is Due Shortly 


What Will Be the Effect on Business, Finance, Agriculture 


and Employment? 


Democratic Political Strategy 
in 1936 


By Tuomas L. Gopgy 


N 1932 President-to-be Roosevelt was telling the admir- 
ing electorate how he would cut Federal Government 
expenditures 25 per cent and meet hard times with 

hard public savings. Come to power, he promptly beat 
the all-time records for magnificent and reckless spending 
of public funds without rhyme or reason and frequently 
with head-on collisions between super-charged spending 
programs. The program of economy that was to be (and 
was not), contributed powerfully to his election. The 
grateful reality of magnificent spending kept him “popular 
with the people” for several years. Spending was good for 
the spendees in from 1932 to 1934, but now we are 
coming into an era when those who face the prospect of 
paying the bill have something to say. People, who not 
long ago begged for public funds, now have private funds 
which public spending is sapping. It makes a lot of differ- 
ence whose ox is gored. It’s fine for the populace to spend 
somebody else’s money, but when their money is being 
spent by somebody else—well, that’s different. 

President Roosevelt, soaring high above the political 
terrain in his imaginative aerial inspection of the political 
battlefield of 1936, has observed a changing situation. And 
so the political lookouts in Washington do not hesitate to 
declare that the greatest spender in history, who came into 
power by opposing spending, will seek to retain power by 
the same tactics. Having done the opposite of what he 
said he would do, he will now say it again with an equally 
firm intention of doing it. 


Teaming Up Economy and Profligacy 


The essential platform of the Democrats in 1936 will be 
promised economy and a balanced budget against a boasted 
background of magnificent spending and restored prosper- 
ity. Credit for prosperity will be given to luxurious extrava- 
gance and the title to future power will be claimed in the 
name of economy to come. 

Of course there will be some settings and trimmings for 
these central facts. There will be much highfalutin oratory 
over the New Deal and the new democracy and the salva- 
tion of the “underprivileged.” The nation will be told 
time and again that a new economic order has been estab- 
lished. It will be assured that the redistribution of wealth 
has been assisted to speed up beyond all natural velocity, 
and a million credits will be given for the thousand ways in 


pie 





which the 100 New Deal agencies have reached down from 
Washington to nurse every babe in its crib and soften the 
pains of the aged. 

But the lusty facts which are counted upon to attract 
the cold eyes of the workers and taxpayers and arouse 
their politico-economic emotions will be: “You are prosper- 
cus in 1936 and we made you so by spending in 1933, 1934 
and 1935; we will keep you prosperous by economizing in 
1937, and if you will give us a chance—a well-deserved 
chance—we will keep on doing so in 1938, 1939 and 
1940.” 

The strategy of the campaign will have hundreds of 
tactical subdivisions. 


An Appeal to Farmers 


The big central drive will be in the farm sector. The 
farmers, the farming communities and the businesses which 
depend upon them, will be told that if there is anything 
demonstrable in this world it is that the well-being of the 
farm population of the United States has vastly improved, 
even as five billion dollars of income are to eight billion 
dollars, in the past three years; and that, barring a little 
benignant co-operation from the weather (which only goes 
to show that the gods fight for Roosevelt and right) this 
welcome prosperity proceeded from Democratic policies. 
Notable among these, it will be pointed out—is being 
pointed out—are A A A and devalued money. Of course, 
it will be argued, no one can question the dazzling success 
of A A A; but if one should doubt it, recall that the wheat 
farmers and the corn and hog farmers have voted 10-to-1 for 
continuation of rural regimentation, and that the potato 
farmers have demanded that this serfdom be extended to 
them and that many other farm groups are clamoring to 
get into the charmed circle of the basic agricultural com- 
modities which are subject to A A A regulation and 
benefits. 

Seeing is believing, and the Democratic generals rely 
upon impressive contrast of the figures of agricultural 
income and buying in the year 1932, with those of 1936, by 
which time it is hoped that two new automobiles will be 
pastured on every farm. To prove the main outlines of 
their contention for details they will point to the millions 
of fascinating U. S. “benefit” checks that have cascaded 
down from Washington to bring joy to millions of farm 
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families, falling alike on the cropped and the cropless. 
Minor tactics on the agricultural front will point exultingly 
to 200,000 families paid a few hundreds to a few thousands 
of dollars each to improve their own condition by abandon- 
ing ragged and futile farms; to some hundreds and thousands 
of other farmers who have been paid to give up land worth- 
less to them to game birds, water fowl, fur-bearers and 
various species of wild ruminants. Méinor tactics, too, will 
be efforts to keep the rural memory green regarding the 
luscious Farm Credit loans in all their variety and fashions, 
Commodity Credit Corporation loans, and several hundred 
million dollars to loan-needy corn and cotton farmers. Nor 
will the pegging of cotton prices around 12 cents a pound be 
forgotten. In sum, the farmers will be told that after 100 
years of lamentation and grievance, going back to the 
whiskey rebellion of 1798, they at last have a government 
that is of, by and for the farmers—a government which has 
given them what was for generations a subject of dreams 
and empty conversation. 


For Business Consumption 


In the business sector of the 1936 battlefront the enemy is 
not to be permitted to have it all his own way. The busi- 
ness men of the rural regions—the country storekeepers, 
the small-town manufacturers, the makers of agricultural 
implements, the mail-order houses, the wholesalers—will 
all be asked to search their consciences and see whether they 
can deny that the New Deal has been good for them. 
Even bankers will come into this group—the bankers whose 
mortgages have been melted by the funds distributed by 
the Farm Credit Administration to the tune of two billion 
dollars. The bankers, bank stockholders, building and loan 
associations and their investors will be reminded of what 
was done in 1933 and later to save and restore their institu- 
tions. City home owners will be reminded of the three 
billion dollars of public money lent or available for lending 
to prevent the distressful foreclosure of mortgages. Home 
builders will be told about the F H A promotion of mod- 
ernization, new home building and refinancing through the 
F H A insurance fund. 

Corporations, corporation officials, stockholders and busi- 
ness men generally will be sedulously and methodically re- 
minded of what time they came to Washington, hat in 
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hand, bowing and scraping, asking Reconstruction Finance, 
Federal Reserve, Farm Credit Administration and miscel- 
laneous governmental financial organizations for funds for 
almost every known purpose under the sun—and getting 
them. 


The Votes of Gratitude 


The 20,000,000 people on relief will be duly prodded in 
their memories of what the Roosevelt government did for 
them when states and local communities proved unequal 
to holding back the flood of human misery resulting from 
the great depression. Relief, however, may be a political 
boomerang, with all its pitiful bickerings and disappoint- 
ments. Harry Hopkins says it is. So on with the re-em- 
ployment drive by all means. In general the argument will 
be of the “before and after” type—“Look at what was and 
see what is. We did it.” 

Plenty of money is a phrase that has a fascinating sound, 
and the increasing amount of the medium of exchange in 
most pockets will be attributed not to natural recovery but 
to the surgery and medication effected in part by the increase 
in the amount of money measured in units, by decreasing 
the size and value of the units. Great credit will be claimed 
for the rise in basic price levels and nothing will be said 
about such flops as the gold purchase policy, N R A, and 
repudiation under the gold clause abrogation act. Onerous 
old debts, it will be militantly maintained, are being paid 
with easy money. And more to be paid with still easier 
money. 

The almost universal statistical proof that times are better 
now than they were in 1932—far better—will be cited 
endlessly. 

Finally, on the basis of the program of economy and cur- 
tailment of expenditures now being loudly studied by the 

(Please turn to page 164) 
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Never Just Right 


“All is flux and change,” said a 
Greek philosopher 2,500 years ago. 
“When was anything all right?” count- 
ered Henry Ford, bourgeois philoso- 
pher of the flivver age, when an inter- 
viewer suggested that it was high time 
to put things right in the world. Things 
were never right, he said, not even in 
1929, and we are always trying to 
make them right. We are in a con- 
tinuous evolutionary process and 
“right” is: always changing—we for- 
ever pursue something that is forever 
elusive. Ford is right. Take it one 
way or another, says the Detroit 
philosopher, and even the New Deal 
is all right—it’s part of the inevitable 
milling around of the eternal discon- 
tent of the western world—always 
seeking to put things right without 
knowing what right is. “Better fifty 
years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay,” said Tennyson. Life is 
change, death is immobility. Don’t 
worry, says Ford, if everything seems 
upside down and is demonstrably so at 
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No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, September 1, 1873. 

?@>- The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD is now completed and in regular 
operation. To increase its Equipment, and 
perfect its Terminal facilities, and Deep-water 
connections with European Steamship Lines, 
and to accommodate the heavy Coal and Min- 
eral Traffic, together with the growing Iron 
and Miscellaneous Local and Through 
Business now pressing upon the Line, we are 
selling, on behalf of the Company, a limited 
amount of thirSEVEN PER CENT.GOLD 
BONDS, secured by mortgage liens on the whole 
valuable property at 90 and accrued interest ; 
$1000 each, either coupon or registered, pay- 


OFFICE OF FISK & HATCH, 


able in gold coin, in New York City, principal | 


and interest; interest January 1 and July 1. 
We also have 4 small amount of the OLD 
SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS OF 
THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO; the 
price of these is 884g and accrued interest. 
They are issued in denominations of $100, $500, 
and $1000, interest payable May and November. 
The property has cost already upward of 
$38,000,000, and is constantly increasing in 
value. We can recommend both classes of the 
Bonds, which are selling rapidly, with great con- 


coal deposits have not been depleted 
in the 62 years intervening and the 
road has maintained dividends on its 
common stock during the past six 


years when most railroads have 
omitted dividends altogether. 

Needless to say, there was no SEC 
in those days. For that matter there 
was no ICC either and no approval 
outside the company was necessary be- 
fore arrangements were made with 
bankers for public financing. 


* * 


Nature and Private Business 


Austin Cary, famous forester of 
the National Forests, retires after 25 
years of faithful service and publishes 
an unopened “open letter” to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in which he says that 
his home State of Maine has never 
done anything to pet, wheedle and 
whip lumbermen and paper makers 
into managed reforestation, while the 
President's own state of New York 
has spent millions and millions in 
forestry paternalism in the last 60 





a given moment—“You can’t make fidence. 
anything stick if it is wrong.” The 
history of the past three years is proof of that. All the 
madness of government has probably not set back the clock 
of improvement more than a year. 





There Was No S E C Then 


It was in the memorable panic year of 1873 that the firm 
of Fisk & Hatch authorized publication of the advertisement 
reproduced on this page, that, in the light of events within 
the last year, seems strikingly unique in many respects. 

That was known as the “money panic.” As in 1907, 
thirty-four years later—the “Rich Man’s Panic’—it was 
practically impossible to borrow money in Wall Street on 
collateral. Even A. S. Hatch, junior member of the firm, 
was unable to negotiate a loan for $100,000 at a then promi- 
nent downtown bank, although he offered $150,000 in gov- 
ernment bonds as collateral, and although recently he had 
been president of the New York Stock Exchange. 

His firm failed, so did Jay Cooke & Co. and many other 
well known investment banking firms and banks. Before 
the trouble was over the Stock Exchange was closed for 
several weeks. 

The advertising of Fisk & Hatch in 1873, in which two 
issues of Chesapeake & Ohio were offered, now seems 
unique, not only because of the small size of the display and 
the homespun language employed but for the boldness with 
which the bankers endorsed and recommended the issues. 

They characterized a new company, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
as “valuable” then, and it is so today, for its rich bituminous 
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years. Results, according to the vet- 
eran forester—Maine is producing 
more pulpwood timber than ever before in its history. New 
York has got virtually nowhere with its great park forests, 
forbidden to utilization, and now it is starting in to buy land 
to raise timber for the vanished lumbermen to use. Fear of 
deforestation, according to Cary is a bogey. He cites the 
naval stores forests of the South (written off as doomed by 
1930) where over-production already exists and too much 
timber is foreseen. Cary may be one of the last sad rem- 
nants of the Adam Smith School of Economy, but he boldly 
takes the ground that the profit-making motive can be re- 
lied upon to give us adequate forests, just as it has solved the 
age-long problem of a sufficiency, and indeed a super-abund- 
ance of all the process materials and implements of civiliza- 
tion. The “open letter” still remains unopened at the White 
House and Congress is about to get an Administration omni 
bus forestry bill which looks, among countless other things to 
the purchase of a quarter of a billion acres of forest land, 
mainly for the avowed purpose of producing what has long 
been overproduced. This sounds gloomy, but cheer up— 
and this is seriously said. It will not be a net loss if the 
Forest Service gives us a new wilderness. Wood may be 
displaced but civilization can get along happily with more 
and more forest wilderness. Lumbermen, more dollar 
minded, are anxiously urging the Forest Service to find out 
how to make more use of less wood. In 1906 every Ameri 
can—man, woman and child——“‘consumed” 500 board feet 
of lumber a year-—now 150. Result—nature is making 
wood faster than it is being used. If it were not for the 
daily papers with some single Sunday edition stripping the 
forests from 70 acres, the persistent trees might soon re- 
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occupy their old-time empire. Even without the help of the 
forest reserves, Tugwell’s man-made wildernesses (as he 
withdraws settlers from marginal lands) and the auxiliary 
forests of the Biological Survey and the Soil Erosion Service 
would, if long continued, give us new forest wilderness. 


* * x 


Better Internal Combustion 


The horse came back on the farms in 1932 and 1933, but 
now he is ambling off to retirement in quiet pastures or 
canned meat for the Belgians. As he goes, the farm tractor 

more efficient at internal combustion—returns to the rural 
hauling job. Also the rural laborer degenerates into a rural 
parasite. Unemployment has come to stay, pending social 
and economic readjustment, in the country as well as in the 
city. The long idle farm-hand on relief will not work for 
what the farmer can 
pay and so he re- 
mains idle along 
with the horse he 
might maneuver; 
and Mr. Farmer be- 
comes a mechanical 
engineer, runs his 
farm  single-handed 
from the tractor seat 
and the electric con- 
trol board. Tractor 
companies see the 
boom truck and trac- 
tor days of 1927-29 
eclipsed by the de- 
mands of 1935 and 
1936 for mechanical 
transport and _ trac- 
tion on the farm. 
So we have subsist- 
ence homesteads in 
the country — little 
farms to rescue the 
surplus labor population of the 
rural regions, once upon a time ab- 
sorbed by the cities and steadily 
added to the ruthless march of the 
machine to deprive farm-hands of 
the hard jobs they will no longer 
accept. 


Aladdin Rubs His Lamp 


A five-day show of wonders and 
surprises of the magicians’ art put 
on under the combined auspices of 
the late Messrs. Houdini and Alad- 
din probably would now seem ama- 
teurish to the 56 leading business 
men and financiers who recently 
made a tour of industrial laborator- 
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Achievements 


jes under the guidance of the National Research Council to 
find out how science is creating new industries and pepping 
up old ones. 

This tour ended in the famous Bell Telephone Laborator- 
ies where, among many new things, the visitors gazed upon 
the telephone of the future. A new hand set, it may make 
its commercial appearance about two years from now. It 
looks much like the present set except for a shallow box-like 
base. Within this box are the bells and all the equipment 
now contained in that larger black box that is screwed to 
the wall near your present telephone. There are two clap- 
pers in the bells, one of metal and the other of wood. If you 
don’t like the urgent summons of the metal clapper, you 
merely switch to the wooden one and get a more pleasing 
ring. Besides this, the gongs are of a different and more 
agreeable tone. A dial that is almost inaudible as it is 
twirled completes the transformation of the instrument. 

Pretty good. 
Well, what’s the 
next trick? Let’s 
see, says the labora- 
tory Aladdin, rub- 
bing his chin 
thoughtfully. Oh, 
yes. There’s our new 
coaxial conductor, 
the greatest improve- 
ment in telephonic 
transmission in forty 
years. With this 
we will transmit 240 
different conversa- 
tions at one and the 
same time over the 
circuit now being 
constructed between 
New York and 
Philadelphia —— and 
if you get the wrong 
number it will be 
the operator’s fault, 
as usual, and not that of this coax- 
ial conductor. What’s more, this 
little trick removes the biggest ob- 
stacle to the practical transmission 
of television. 

Not bad, these Bell Laboratories 
magicians — and more practical 
chaps than you'd think. A single 
development of theirs in electrons 
—vacuum tubes to you — has 
brought in enough money to pay 
for all research the laboratory has 
ever done. 

Now if they'll only invent some 
gadget to keep the telephone from 
ringing when it is an insurance 
salesman on the other end they 
will get our special Distinguished 
Service medal. 
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O replete with strange 

and hastily enacted 

legislation was the 
most recent session of 
Congress that the impli- 
cations and ramifications 
of what was done are still 
far from being completely 
grasped. Of the many 
new laws, the one whose 
real meaning is the slow- 
est to dawn upon the 
country is the Social Se- 
curity Act, which was ap- 
proved by the President 
on August 14. The first 
reaction was one of ap- 
proval of the objectives 
which the Government 
sought to attain; next, 
doubt was expressed that 
they could possibly be 
achieved; then, came faint 
realization of the stagger- 
ing cost involved; while 


Will Social Security Cost 


the Investor? 


Some Industries and Companies in a 
More Vulnerable Position Than Others 


By J. C. Ciirrorp 

















' a - ; The tax, limited to the 
FS : ; ; first $3,000 of annual 
Indicating How Social Security Taxation wages, falls on employer 
Affects Representative Companies and employee alike—for 
: the calendar years 1937/- 
(Based on actual or estimated payrolls for last year ‘O40: 4 - san cane. tor the 
and the calculation is for the tax on employers only.) eas 8 Eee Sees 
e 7 * | calendar years 1940/1942, 
t - ‘s 

Payrolls _ tax tax Earned 1 per cent; for the cal- 

to 1936 1949 per ie vars 1943/1945. 2 
Sales, per per share endar years 43/ 45, 2 
Company approx. share = share 1934 per cent; for the calendar 

American Rolling Mill....... 26 $0.07 $0.42 $0.50 se C 51 

Am. Tel. & Tel. System...... 47 25 1.50 5.96 years 1946/1948, 2//2 per 
Atchison Top. & Sta. Fe...... 47 25 15° 33 cent; while after Decem- 
Bethlehem Steel............ 42 22 1.32 Nil ber 31, 1948, the tax will 
Con. Gas of New York....... 36 .07 .42 2.18 } be 3 per cent of the env 

Du Pont de Nemours....... se .05 .30 3.66 | Stree aon uk % oe 
General Electric............. 46 .02 12 59 | Puoyes 6 Payren aa 2 Pet 
General Motors............. 31 .06 36 1.99 | cent of the employee's 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber..... 32 .40 2.40 Nil | wage (Limited as has been 
Pacific Gas & Electric. . . che 19 .02 .12 1.52 | said to the first $3,000 of 
Std. Oil (New Jersey)....... 8 .03 .18 1.76 i oe or 
— SS eee 22 .09 54 3.51 | annual wages). There are 
United States Steel.......... 54 24 1.44 Nil various exceptions, prob- 
Westinghouse Electric....... 51 .18 1.08 Nil | ably the most important 
*In addition to levy imposed under R. R. Pension Act. | of which is agricultural 
2 gomstnt tote madee ree es labor and railroad em- 








now further analysis reveals that not only is the cost stag- 
gering but that it is imposed inequitably upon those who 
finance it and that when the time comes it will be paid 


inequitably to those who are to r 


eceive the benefits. 


This publication has already discussed the text of the 
Act; its social and economic significance; pointing out that 
by 1980 it may well be costing the country more than eight 
billions of dollars a year, or about twice the total annual 
receipts of the Federal Government in the boom years 1928 


and 1929. 


Here, however, an attempt will be made to 


gauge what effects the taxation imposed by the Social Secur- 
ity Act may be expected to have upon individual com- 


panies. 


Rising Scale of Taxes 


Before going into this, it will be necessary to review very 


briefly the provisions of the Act. 


It has two principal 


aspects (1) Old-age pensions and (2) Unemployment insur- 


ance. 


Apart from the outright grants that the Government 


may make under certain conditions to the aged, it is the 
intention of the Social Security Act to build up a pension 
fund by imposing a tax on both employers and employees. 
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ployees, the latter, how 
ever, are very adequately 
covered in the separate Railroad Pension Act. 

The bill for unemployment insurance is to be sent to 
employers only. Every employer of eight or more persons 
including railroads, but with certain exceptions of which the 
employer of agricultural labor is one—is to pay an excise 
tax on the wages distributed by him of 1 per cent in the 
calendar year 1936, 2 per cent in 1937, and 3 per cent 
thereafter. 


Next Year and Thereafter 


Summing this up, it means that next year practically 
all our large corporations, including the railroads, will be 
hit by a new levy of 1 per cent of their payrolls and that 
for all except the carriers this levy will gradually increase 
until, in 1949, it will have become 6 per cent of their an 
nual payrolls. For the railroads, the majority of which are 
already close to bankruptcy, the levy will rise to 3 per 
cent in 1938, in addition to what they have to pay under the 
Railroad Pension Act. In the interests of strict accuracy 
it should be noted again that the old-age part of the plan 
is applied only to the first $3,000 of annual wages, but by 
and large this is a fair summation of the situation, for the 
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vast majority of employees reactions discussed 
earn less than this amount. T AX R ATES ON p AYROLLS There are also logical in- 
It can be pointed out, of 6.0 direct reactions. For exam- 
course, that the administra- en PAI D BY LMP LOYEES ple: owing to the compara- 
tion of the Social Security pe | tively high cost of labor en- 
Act is foredoomed to fail- _ | | | tering into the business, 
ure because of the incon- = | il | it may be necessary for the 
ceivably unwieldy organiza- PRG Mera si iow | | | manufacturer of machine 
tion that would be required; < 3:5 = 2 a ak ee ag sae me tools to raise his price very 
that it will break down be- 5 >” Al ‘ae ce ee ees Se we ee ee substantially and, as higher 
cause, in order to build up ~ 25 ° a = a a oni > ar tome san ee prices invariably have a 
the required reserve of Gov- * 2.0 ) a oe ame | ————}— tendency to curtail con- 
ernment paper, it will be 1.5 eee oo oe .3 sumption, it can be argued 
necessary to so greatly in- of LL entansena fou AGE PENSION 77 ee ee that he would be one of the 
crease the Federal deficit as 5 a a oe oe worst sufferers. If, how- 
to invite wild inflation; that ° BS Se er ae ee ee ee ee | ever, his machines are so 
it is an attempt on the part — See pa Basco bond i len eg saving of labor to those who 
of a country to insure it- EMPLOYEES’ WAGES NOT INCLUDED. use them, it might well be 

















self against itself, a mani- 
fest impossibility. Let us assume, however, that all such 
“tory” arguments are met successfully by our miracle men 
in Washington. We might assume too that the Security 
legislation will survive a Supreme Court test, for the bill 
is skillfully drawn to combat the anticipated legal attack. 
Having made these assumptions we come, then, to the 
intensely practical question of how various corporations will 
be affected by these huge payroll taxes. 

Because the taxes are imposed for the purpose of ulti- 
mately benefiting the individual, it may seem fair that they 
should be levied on an individual basis, but certain it is that 
they will fall with great inequality on different employers. 
Some, for example, are engaged in manufacturing a 
product whose selling price largely 7 esents labor costs, 
either the direct labor cost 
of building the product or 


that regardless of the higher 
price, they would be more in demand than ever. We 
expect that this would actually happen—regardless of an 
adverse direct effect, the manufacturer of labor-saving 
devices ought to be helped by Social Security. 

This, however, would not apply to those products of 
high labor cost which go directly into consumption. Air- 
craft of all kinds probably is as good an example of these 
as can be found. Here, there is a high designing cost, a 
handcraft building operation, applied to a few machines 
only. From what one can see at the present time, Social 
Security is going to have an adverse effect upon the builder 
of airplanes and is going to bring no indirect benefits of 
increased volume. 

It is quite clear that the relative ability of various 
companies to raise their sell- 
ing price will be a prime 





the high cost of designing it. | 
Almost everything that is | 
made in comparatively small 
quantities falls into this cate- | 


gory. A great deal of heavy | 
electrical equipment, many est hit by the Social 
machine tools which are de- Taxes 
signed to perform a specific : 
Aircraft 


task for some particular 
manufacturer, and precision 
instruments generally are all 
examples of high labor cost 
products. 

On the other hand, in 
some industries, labor costs 
are small in relation to sell- 
ing prices. This applies to 


Business Equipment 
Coal Mining 
Electrical Equipment 
Glass 


many chemical products, eared 
flour milling, meat packing, eeeeents 
petroleum and a number of Automobiles and 
others. A more detailed list Accessories 

of the industries which Baking 
should be less severely 


affected by the Social Securi- 
ty levies will be found in the 
accompanying table. 
Although what has been 
said of the incidence of these 
taxes upon different indus- 
tries appears logical enough, 
it would be strange if a 
development of the magni- 
tude of the Social Security 
scheme did not set up some- 


usually low. 


Building Materials 
generally 

Chemicals generally 

Chewing Gum 

Corn Products 

Fertilizer 

Flour Milling 





Industries in which the labor cost is 
| high in relation to gross sales and, 
therefore, are likely to be the hard- 


Industries in which labor costs are 
generally more moderate. 


Rubber, including Tires 


Industries in which labor costs are 


factor in fixing the degree to 
which they will be affected 
by the new taxes. It is a 
point, of course, that applies 
to all taxes, but in this con- 
nection is not the less valid 
for that. The price of many 
products is inflexible; for one 
reason or another the public 
have become accustomed to 
pay a certain price and, re- 
gardless of higher costs to 
the manufacturer, will only 
| pay more with the greatest 
reluctance. Or there are 
products which, if the price 
is raised but slightly, are 
called upon to meet a veri- 
table wave of competition, 
other manufacturers spring: 
ing up in the same line, or 
competition from manufac- 
turers of substitute materials. 
By and large, makers of 
trademarked products gen- 
erally fall into the inflexible 
price category—an observa- 
tion borne out by the difh- 


Security 


Machine Tools 
Motion Pictures 
Precision Instruments 
Shipbuilding 

Textiles generally 





Cement 
Copper Mining 
Iron and Steel 
Public Utilities 
(majority of) 


Meat Packing 


Paints | 
Petroleum | culty currently being experi- 
Soap | enced by the package food 
Sugar Refining | companies in passing along 
Sulphur to the public their increased 


costs. In general, it may 


Vegetable Oils : : 
| be said that primary prod- 








thing more than the direct 
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New Highs for Electric Power 


What’s Behind This Year’s Gains? — Will Increasing 
Costs Continue to Offset Rising Public Utility Revenues? 


By Francis C. FULLERTON 





a Supreme Court—should greatly 





weaken the hands of the politi 
cal utility baiters. 

It is not the purpose, however, 
of this article to dwell on the 





essentially political problems of 
the industry but, rather, to con- 











BUSINESS showing record | ———— 
A high sales under present | [ LECTRIC POWL R 
conditions should be in an i 110-— EE 

enviable spot and not “on the | PRODUCTION 
spot.” So it would be if it were || 100 
really a business, but a public | 
utility is not a business in the || 90 
usual sense of the term—a fact [[. 
that American investors and 3 80/— 
speculators have too often for |}2 
gotten or ignored. Jz 70 

The public utility industry is | 8 
precisely what the name connotes |= 6° 
—an industry affected by a vital |] ° 
public interest and hence subject | 2 
to public regulation. To ap {[3 
appraise its position as one would 1° 
appraise that of the steel indus- | 
try or the automobile industry or | 7" 
any other unregulated and com- | ol 
petitive industry would be grossly | 
misleading. | ia 

In its basic characteristics an | 
efficient utility must be a mono- | a 
poly in the territory it serves. ae: 
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sider the economic changes in 
progress within it—changes due 
in part to the upward cycle in 
general business activity and, in 
other part, to developments uni- 
que to electric power. 

What is today’s position? 
What is the prospect? Is there 
a sound basis for investment in 
utility equities? 

To begin with, what is earned 
on any equity depends on the 
ratio between revenues and costs 
For many years electric revenues 
increased faster than costs, with 
corresponding increment to equity 
earnings. Thus, between 1917 
and 1932 this ratio of costs to 


























Regulation, at least in theory, 
permits it to earn a reasonable 
return on its investment but no more. Therefore, also in 
theory, it should be a virtually ideal investment medium, 
offering safety and a reasonable return to its security hold- 
ers—but nothing more. 

We have departed far from the basic theories. On the 
one hand politics persistently regards the utilities as public 
enemies rather than public servants; and the political attack 
has weakened the investment status of the industry, par- 
ticularly as regards equity securities. On the other hand 
speculators in and out of the industry have fantastically 
exaggerated the actual changes in its position both in boom 
and depression. 

At present it can be said that the stock market appraisal 
of utility equities is more rational than in a long time. 
These stocks have recovered sharply from the over-deflated 
prices of last March. They remain far under the absurdly 
inflated prices of 1929. 

There is considerable evidence which suggests that the 
political assault has passed its peak of intensity for some 
time to come. It would naturally be heaviest in a period 
of protracted depression and tend to lessen its hold on 
public attention as times and incomes get better. This is 
quite apart from the recent adverse decision of the Federal 
District Court in Baltimore against the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act which a vindictive Congress adopted 
at the last session, although this finding—if upheld by the 
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gross revenues declined from 61.3 
per cent to 41.5 per cent. It 
remained at the 1932 level in 1933, but in 1934 advanced 
to 43.7 per cent, the increased costs of that year, notably 
taxes, absorbing all of a $60,000,000 gain in revenues. 

This year, and especially in recent months, revenues have 
again pulled away from costs, effecting a substantial upturn 
in earnings. In estimating the utility outlook, therefore, one 
must consider in what directions and by how much costs are 
likely to increase in future and, in offset, in what directions 
and by how much revenues are likely to increase. 

The chief cost items are interest on and amortization ot 
funded debt, which takes, roughly, 19 per cent of gross 
revenues; payrolls, 18 per cent; taxes, 14 per cent; fuel and 
maintenance, 11 per cent and miscellaneous and retirement 
expenses about 14 per cent 

The most important variables here in the generally infla 
tionary period that most observers concede to lie ahead of 
us are taxes, fuel and maintenance costs and payrolls. In 
a period of credit inflation and rising prices the trend of all 
will almost certainly be upward. 

The 14 per cent of gross revenues taken by taxes today 
compares with 9.5 per cent in 1927. Whether the biggest 
part of the rise has been seen is, obviously, conjectural. We 
are inclined, however, to believe it has been so far as gen 
eral taxation is concerned, since governmental spending prob- 
ably has passed its peak and since reviving business activity 
should both reduce the cost of public relief and greatly 
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increase the revenues yielded by the present income tax rates. 

This is apart from the special Social Security taxes which 
begin next year. On an electric utility payroll of around 
$340,000,000 a year this program will, at a minimum, cost 
the utilities about $3,400,000 in 1936; $10,200,000 in 1937; 
$13,600,000 in 1938 and 1939; and by 1948 and thereafter 
will be $20,400,000. State unemployment insurance plans 
could increase it. 

Present electric utility taxes total approximately $240,- 
000,000 a year. The Social Security taxes in 1937 would 
increase this by a bit over 4 per cent and in 1938 and 1939 
by more than 5 per cent. 

Fuel now takes 6 per cent of gross revenues, and if the 
Guffey Law is afhrmed by the Supreme Court this element 
of cost will be substantially and permanently higher. Main- 
tenance absorbs 4.6 per cent of gross revenues, so that any 
probable rise in the cost of materials would be less than a 
vital matter. Payrolls are likely to lag well behind any 
rise in the other chief variables of cost. 


The Outlook 


For the early future it appears probable that the present 
tendency of revenues to advance faster than costs will be 
maintained or even somewhat accelerated. As to the longer 
future forecast can only be on highly conjectural lines, for 
the ultimate possible rise in costs is an unknown potentiality. 
On the other side of the picture all evidence points to 
gradual expansion in consumption of electricity for an indefi- 
nite time, but in relation to revenues rates are the unpre- 
dictable factor. 

On the whole, the current position of the industry is a 
strong one; and the effects of rate reductions and increased 
taxes, while definitely adverse, have probably been exag- 
gerated in the public mind. Take the matter of domestic 
rates. These are the bone of political contention, since poli- 
ticians shed few tears over the rates charged commercial and 
industrial customers. Now the domestic rate (average for 
the country) declined from 6.33 cents per kilowatthour in 
1929 te 5.30 cents for 1934, a net reduction of 1.03 cents: 
but the most that can be said is that the combination of 
acute depression and political agitation merely accelerated 
by a moderate margin a trend that had been in progress 
for many years. In the prosperous period 1922-1930 the 
same average receded from 7.38 to 6.03, a decline of 1.35 
cents. Between 1913 and 1920 it had declined from 8.70 
to 7.45 or by 1.25 cents. 

Thus, while rates declined by approximately 24 per cent 
between 1926 and 1934, the physical quantity of electricity 


sold to domestic consumers in this period almost doubled 
and the gross revenues from such sales increased by nearly 
42 per cent. 

Though subject to far less political pressure, average com- 
mercial and industrial rates likewise have been consistently 
reduced over the years, the promotional rate theory being 
a basic concept of electric power economics precisely as low 
price-large volume is the basic creed of the motor industry. 

The retail commercial rate at the end of last year averaged 
3.89 cents, the wholesale rate 1.34. 


Rise in Domestic Demand 


For the first half of this year domestic consumption was 
7.6 per cent larger than for the first half of 1934, small 
commercial consumption was 6.4 per cent up and wholesale 
commercial and industrial was up 6.6 per cent. During 
the third guarter gains were materially larger as general 
business improved and it appears a reasonable estimate that 
the fourth quarter will produce a gain of around 12 to 15 
per cent over the similar period of last year. 

On this basis, at a rough estimate, domestic consumption 
for 1935 will be around 14,000,000,000 kilowatthours and 
produce revenues of around $720,000,000; consumption by 
small commercial users will figure approximately 14,500,000,- 
000 kilowatthours and produce revenues of about $560,000,- 
000; and wholesale use will be in the vicinity of 40,000,- 
000,000 kilowatthours and produce revenue of about $545,- 
000,000. It need hardly be observed that the above appar- 
ent discrepancies are accounted for by the obvious fact 
that the cost of distributing electricity to some 20,000,000 
homes is far greater than the cost of distributing larger loads 
to 3,700,000 commercial establishments and that the cost 
of both types of service is far greater than that of distribut- 
ing wholesale power to approximately 317,000 large users. 

To go from the general to the specific, the most impor- 
tant single development of recent years in the electric utility 
industry is the electric refrigerator. Of all household appli- 
ances, this has been the industry’s lifesaver. 

The revenues from current used in refrigerators in 1926 
were only $7,000,000. By the close of 1934, with 4,800,000 
electric refrigerators in use, this figure had jumped to 
$105,000,000, a gain of $98,000,000. This gain is about 
equal to the much bewailed increase in utility taxation over 
the same period. 

That consumption of electricity and gross revenues have 
recovered to so-called normal is due chiefly to this appliance, 
revenues of $105,000,000 last year comparing with only 
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Significant Foreign Events 


By Georce BERKALEW 


Foreign Representative of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 


Europe in Ferment 


Mussolini pushes further into Abyssinian territory; a 
tull-dress British fleet stands by in the Mediterranean; a 
virulent press campaign turns France into a hot-bed ot 
anti-British sentiment, of internal political strife; Germany 
inaugurates an enforced hunger strike to purchase war 
materials; Greece hails a restored monarch, braving Central 
European dissention; Austria swings precariously on a 
flying trapeze between Mussolini and Hitler. 

With Europe in a state of fermentation the League of 
Nations bickers on national sacrifices, begs for the sympa- 
thetic support of the United States, Japan and Germany 
in the application of sanctions. But to give the devil his 
due, the League has functioned with a promptness totally 
unexpected from past performance, its customary lethargy 
dispelled by British initiative. A large part of the foreign 
press, particularly in France, accuses England of acting 
purely from the motives of self-interest. No one can deny 
that England has a great deal at stake in the Mediter- 
ranean, but France also has North African colonies and 
trade routes to the Orient. The fact that national interests 
and League obligations happen to coincide does not alto- 
gether eliminate some measure of integrity on the part of 
England in upholding the League Covenant. Charges of 
traditional British hypocrisy are an easy way of side-stepping 
Continental commitments. 


France—Her Bread Buttered on Both Sides 

French policy is 
naturally designed to 
maintain as long as 
possible an attitude of 
strict impartiality; 
France as usual wants 
her bread buttered on 
both sides, but grudg- 
ingly realizes that 
from the point of view 
of her own security 
Britain’s friendship is 
nore important than 
Italy’s. 

Already the first 
blood lust of the 
Italian conquerors is 
petering out. In fact 
the milder Mussolini 
manner of late is at- 
tributed to growing 
reluctance on the part 
of his general staff to 
hazard a swift gen- 
eral offensive in the 
hopes of gaining a de- 
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The British Fleet Stands By in the Mediterranean— 
Warships off Gibraltar 


cisive victory before the advent of the rainy season in May. 
The Duce’s advisers point to the tactics employed so suc- 
cessfully by General Lyautey in Morocco, a campaign of 
slow but persistent absorption of territory which of course 
is opposed to Mussolini’s objective. 


* * 


The Empire and the League 


Hence the British hope that sanctions against Italy either 
economic or financial may prove sufficiently effective not 
perhaps to terminate immediately hostilities in North Africa 
but to prevent the war area spreading further afield. Basicly 
Great Britain, always of course within the framework of 
the League, intends to force Mussolini into a position of 
accepting a compromise. The terms of such a compromise 
will be designed to destroy definitely Italy’s military ambi- 
tions, either colonial or continental, and at the same time 
restore, if humanly possible, the lost prestige of the League. 
In other words England is making a desperate attempt to 
demonstrate that the League is not an institution created 
merely to function sporadically on behalf of certain mem- 
bers on certain occasions: it envisages the League as some- 
thing more than a clearing house for conflicting political 
opinion. Although this may be the last stand, England at 
the risk of war at least remains faithful to her policy of 
collective security, but collective security this time backed 
by a voluntary display of force. If the League is to 
survive, it will survive only on the substitution of a coali- 
tion of military strength for moral suasion. 


Ethiopia a Test 
Case for Europe 


In this respect the 
more impartial observ 
ers abroad consider 
Mussolini's present 
venture a test case 
which will determine 
the trend of future 
European events. If 
Mussolini succeeds in 
appropriating Abys 
sinia, nothing can 
stop Hitler from real- 
izing his dreams of 
Eastern expansion, or 
of creating an embar- 
rassing friction in the 
so-called Rhineland 
zone. If on the other 
hand English action, 
either by economic 
sanctions or police su- 
pervision, succeeds in 
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settling the Italo-Ethiopian dispute, there is every chance 
of a comfortable breathing spell before the inevitable out- 
break of major hostilities on the Continent. 


* * * 


Russia—Panders to the Principles 
of the Bourgeoisie 


This supposition is supported by the fact that Russia 
has apparently finished her experimental phase and is settling 
down into a modified form of bourgeois capitalism. With 
the bliss of domesticity being upheld and a system of bonus 
payments instituted in coal mines, the cause of the Third 
International has already lost much of its popular appeal. 

Even the Soviet marketing policy, particularly for wheat, 
has reverted to established commercial practice. Dumping 
shipments have been to all intents and purposes abandoned 
With estimated short crops in the world’s wheat producing 
areas, speculators cast a watchful eye on Russia. Up to 
November 1, the Soviets exported 15,000,000 bushels 
of wheat compared to 1,500,000 bushels during the whole 
of the 1933-34 season. 
This year’s crop is es- 
timated to equal the 
1930-31 production 
of nearly a_ billion 
bushels, of which 
113,000,000 were ex- 
ported. Nevertheless, 
grain experts antici- 
pate that probably not 
more than 20,000,000 
bushels of Soviet 
wheat will be exported 
before the first of the 
year, although this 
figure may be consid- 
erably exceeded if 
prices on the world 
market continue to 
rise. In order to pro- 
vide adequate sup- 
plies for war reserves 
and satisfy the more 
insistent demands of 
the population, larger 
quantities of wheat 
are to be allocated for 
domestic consumption. 
On the other hand, the abolition of bread cards and the 
high level of prices within the Soviet Union may appre- 
ciably curtail bread consumption in the industrial classes. 
Whether Russia will become a significant factor in the 
world wheat market during the coming months depends 
entirely on the relative expediency of establishing foreign 
exchange balances abroad as against the political necessity 
of maintaining a well-nourished population. 


Wide World Photo 


* * x 
France—A House of Many Mansions 


Although clouds are gathering over Europe, the internal 
situation in France is perhaps the most alarming point on 
the immediate horizon. France has become a house of 
many mansions composed of the so-called Fascist groups 
(really Republicans at heart) the Royalists, and the stand: 
pat Bourgeoisie—three groups more or less tenuously allied 
against the Liberals, Radical-Socialists and Communists. 
Except for the two extremes, the Nationalistic Crusaders 
on the one hand and the Red Communists on the other, 
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Russia Exported 15 Million Bushels of Wheat Up to 
November 1 


there would probably be little to fear from the changing 
political power positions of these different factions. If the 
Right were given bigger and better party luncheons, and 
the Left a fuller dinner-pail, the petty pilfering of the 
politicians now in power would continue to be counten- 
anced with typical French complacency. But the low level 
of economic activity in the country has affected the vested 
interests and the working man alike, with the result that 
there is grave danger of civil strife and a likely possibility 
of open conflict reminiscent of the February 6 riots. 

For the present moment the battle now raging in France 
is not over the budget or foreign policy, but is dominated 
by the radical Congress and its forthcoming influence on 
the Chamber of Deputies. Unpopular are Mr. Laval’s 
deflation measures in pruning the purchasing power of 
practically all classes; unconvinced are the Left politicians 
as to the ability of the government to meet budget expendi- 
tures by estimated revenues. With keen perception one 
experienced French observer remarks: “Any French Pre- 
mier in Laval’s present position should inevitably be over- 
thrown by the Chamber at its first meeting; but with Laval 
one can never be ab- 
solutely sure of any- 
thing.” Laval is per- 
haps the smoothest 
politician that France 
has produced for some 
time; plays Right and 
Left with extreme dex- 
terity against the 
Middle; maneuvers 
his majority with ex- 
traordinary cleverness. 
What is more, the 
Left shuns the respon- 
sibility of undertak- 
ing the financial difh- 
culties and currency 
complications which 
are looming large in 
the near future; hesi- 
tates to intercede in 
foreign policy during 
present European un- 
certainties. Should 
the Left succeed in 
overthrowing Laval 
there is a likelihood of 
a stop-gap Govern- 
ment (perhaps with the present Premier at the Quai 
d'Orsay) which will carry on until the next elections. 
Mandel is also proposed as dark horse in the event of a 
political crisis, but since he savours of high finance, Mandel’s 
leadership might provide a more spectacular but less 
probable interlude. 

Mr. Laval’s new decrees covering a wide range of ad- 
ministrative detail contain nothing constructive in regard 
to furthering the economic rehabilitation of the country. 
All factions ranging from the Communists to the Crois de 
Feu recoil from any action which might plunge the nation 
into civil war. The continuation of business stagnation is 
more likely to precipitate such an eventuality; an eventu- 
ality which as some financial critics observe will be the 
cue for monetary devaluation. Yet, one cannot be entirely 
certain in the case of France that devaluation of the franc 
would, indeed, solve her troubles. The arguments “against” 
are about as logical and as strong as those “for.” Even if 
she were to take the step, it is certain that no over-night 
miracle would remedy the industrial stagnation. 

(Please turn to page 172) 
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A Broadcast with S:udio Audience in Radio City 


“Radio’s” Glamor Returning 


Realization on RKO Holdings and Re- 


covering Earning Power Improves Posi- 


tion — Payment on “B” Stock Likely 


By Georce W. Martuis 


Some are weaklings which it is obvious will never 
amount to much; others, robust enough constitution- 
ally, are dull and stodgy and, as with their human coun- 
terparts, are destined clearly for substantial, albeit unex- 
citing, success. A few, however, possess glamorous person- 
alities; the investor and speculator sees them in his mind’s 
eye glide from one pinnacle of achievement and prosperity 
to another and, if true success comes not today, then it 
seems sure to come tomorrow. There are chemical com- 
panies which have this appeal; the big electrical manufac- 
turing organizations have it to a lesser extent; but in the 
decade and a half since the World War no company has 
had it to the same degree as the Radio Corp. of America. 
Here is a company whose common stockholders never 
saw a dividend, yet whose stock soared to $529 a share in 
1929. Subsequently, following a five-for-one split, the new 
stock sold at $2.50 a share, or the equivalent of $12.50 a 
share for the original stock. But even after one of the 
most precipitous descents in stock market history, the stock 
never lost its glamor entirely; it was merely tarnished that 
was all and those who bought Radio in 1932 on its reputa- 
tion and in the spirit of “faith, hope and charity” are now 
catching glimpses of the old polish. 
Lest there be misunderstanding at this point, let us stress 
that Radio’s appeal is not solely nebulous. It has this in 


( por none have personalities like human beings 
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large measure, as has been said, and it is obvious that the 
public in the past paid altogether too much for glittering 
prospects, but behind it all the Radio Corp. of America 
is a concretely substantial structure. Radio’s $15,000,000 
in cash (as of the end of last year, and reduced by some 
$4,500,000 by the liquidation of accumulated dividends on 
the “A” preferred), its $8,600,000 in United States 
Government bonds and other marketable securities, its 
$84,009,000 in factories, radio communication and broad- 
casting stations, warehouses, service shops and offices, are 
anything but nebulous. The company may glow with an 
illusive bewitchment, but it certainly has a large material 
core from which the radiations emanate. 

Radio Corp. is essentially a holding company. It is not, 
however, one of those holding companies whose subsidiaries 
are engaged in widely different activities; Radio sticks to 
one field, “radio,” and if this has many ramifications which 
can best be carried out through subsidiaries, then that is 
something for which no one can be blamed. The company’s 
activities fall into five main divisions: (1) Manufacturing 
(2) Communications (3) Broadcasting (4) Licensing under 
patents (5) Investments. 

The manufacturing division turns out radio receiving 
sets, phonographs, records and radio tubes. In addition the 
organization produces marine radio equipment, sound ampli- 
fying devices, broadcasting equipment and other similar 
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products. The communication division may be sub-divided 
into two: RCA Communications and the Radiomarine 
Corp. of America. The former is engaged, both at home 
and abroad, in a radio-telegraph and radio-telephone busi- 
ness. Its circuits run to Europe, Asia Minor, Africa, Cen- 
tral America, South America, the West Indies, Canada 
and even to the Far East. In the United States, many of 
the important cities are provided with radio-telegraphic 
service and the company has an arrangement with Western 
Union for the delivery of messages. The Radiomarine Corp. 
is engaged in providing ship-to-ship and ship-to-shore com- 
mun.cation service. The broadcasting division comprises the 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc., with not far from a hun- 
dred stations in the United States, Canada and Hawaii. 
The licensing division of Radio’s business is extremely im- 
portant. In addition to its own patents, the Radio Corp. 
of America is licensed under the present and future patents 
of General Electric, Westinghouse, American Telephone & 
Telegraph and leading foreign organizations. Radio’s prin- 
cipal investments are in the Electric & Musical Industries, 
Ltd., and in the Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. 


Now Liquidating Investments 


Radio’s investments are attracting particular attention 
at the present time for the reason that the company evi- 
dently wishes to be rid of them and because of what 
might be done with the money so obtained. A few weeks 
ago, Radio sold to an Atlas Corp.-Lehman Brothers com- 
bination half its 1,259,463’% common shares and half its 
$9,786,655 debentures of Radio-KeithOrpheum and gave 
the buyers an option on the balance. What was paid for 
these securities has not been made public, but at the time 
of the sale the market value of those sold was in the neigh- 
borhood of $7,500,000, or somewhat more than the sum 
at which they were being carried on Radio’s books. Then, 
just the other day it was announced that the company had 
sold to a British syn- 
dicate its 1,700,000 
ordinary shares of 
Electric & Musical In- 
dustries, the consider- 
ation being $10,220,- 
OOO, 

The Radio Corp. 
had no need, of 
course, to sell an in- 
vestment in order to 
raise money for its 
business; its balance 
sheet as of the end of 
last year showed cash, 
United States Govern- 
ment and other mar- 
ketable securities well 
in excess of $23,000,- 
000. Thus, it would 
be logical to apply the 
money received from 
the sale of invest- 
ments to the liquida- 
tion of capital liabili- 
ties. This, the com- 
pany is doing, hav- 
ing called for redemption on November 21, $4,000,000 
in 5 per cent debentures. The move will bring funded debt, 
mortgages and notes payable down to less than $5,000,000. 
Aside from these obligations, the majority of which it 
might not be practical to liquidate prior to their various 
maturities, the next capital liabilities in line for consideration 
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Testing Radio Sets in Manufacture 


are the dividend accumulations on the preferred “B” stock 
or, possibly the retirement of the “A” preferred. There are 
495,597 shares of the “A” outstanding, callable at $55 a 
share. Thus, it would take something less than $25,000,000 
to retire the whole issue. 

The “B” accumulations amounted to $20 a share last 
October, or the very substantial sum of $15,345,500 alto- 
gether. In the annual report for last year the company 
was not particularly optimistic over the liquidation of the 
accumulated dividends on this preferred. It referred to 
the study of plans for the reorganization of the capital 
structure with a view presumably to their elimination, but 
the committee charged with the matter recommended that 


. nothing be done for the time being. On the other hand, 


it is presumed that no consideration were taken of the 
corporation being able to sell its RKO and other holdings. 
This might make a recapitalization plan easier to evolve, or 
conceivably will make it unnecessary if only earning power 
holds up. How is the company doing currently and what 
prospect is there of its earnings increasing? 


Doing Much Better 


For the September quarter this year, the Radio Corp. of 
America reported net income of $511,987, after interest 
depreciation, taxes and other charges. This, seasonally the 
poorest quarter of the year, was $105,000 better than the 
corresponding previous period. For the first nine months 
of 1935, the company reported net income of $2,801,123 
which, after dividends on the preferred “A” stock, was 
equivalent to $1.95 a share on the preferred “B” and com- 
pared with $1.14 a share in the first nine months of 1934. 
Now, the fourth quarter is seasonally the best and the 
company ought to show for this three months, earnings as 
great as those reported for the previous nine, probably 
somewhat more. 

Yet, while it is gratifying that Radio should earn, or 
come close to earn- 
ing, its “B” preferred 
dividend  require- 
ments, this year, it 
would occasion con- 
siderable surprise were 
the company to com- 
mence in any big way 
to liquidate in cash 
the accumulations on 
this issue before it is 
actually earning cur- 
rent requirements by 
a quite substantial 
margin. Although the 
action of any board 
of directors is highly 
unpredictable, if we 
were forced to guess, 
we would suggest that 
over the near future 
the holders of the “B” 
preferred will be paid 
something but that 
the big question of 
the accumulated divi- 
dends will be left un- 
decided until well into next year. If, at that time, Radio’s 
earnings are running well ahead of this year, then there is a 
chance of a serious start being made on their liquidation. 
On the other hand, should next year’s business prove to be 
not much better than this, then the company, while con- 

(Please turn to page 173) 
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Chartists Confounded 


There is no more rabid “fan” than 
the confirmed chart theorist, and there 
is no desire here to start a controversy. 
But it would seem as though the sacred 
doctrine that the rails must confirm the 
industrials to prove the validity of a bull 
market had been shot full of holes. 
For by no stretch of the imagination 
can it be said that the rails have “con- 
firmed” the industrials in the orthodox 
sense, and yet the latter have continued 
their merry parade upward, all theo- 
ries to the contrary notwithstanding. 
All of which would seem to prove the 
basic principle that where there is specu- 
lative merit, stocks rise; and where there 
is no solid foundation for enhancement, 
stocks do not rise. 


* * ok 
Railroad Equipment Prospects 


Strange as it seems, all it would take 
to start a boom in the equipment in- 
dustry would be a neat flood of rail- 
road receiverships. This, because receiv- 
ers are in a position to divert funds 
to the betterment of plant and rolling 
stock. What would be in store for 
the equipment companies if it were not 
for the almost insuperable problem of 
raising funds can be judged from the 
fact that maintenance of way and equip- 
ment charges in the past five years have 
averaged only about half of the annual 
expenditures of the nineteen twenties. 
It is probably a safe estimate that under- 
maintenance since 1930, compared with 
former standards, has amounted to five 
billion dollars. If ways and means 
could be found to finance this deferred 
maintenance work, and if trafic war- 
ranted it, the rate of steel company 
cperations alone would be increased 
from 10 to 15% for a long period. 


* *e * 


Among the companies which it is 
believed are not severely affected by the 
punitive death clause, even if the utility 
act should be held constitutional by the 
Supreme Court, are American Water 
Works, Pacific Lighting and American 
Gas © Electric. 


* co ok 
Chrysler Strategy? 


To many, the Chrysler dividend was 
liberal; to others, extremely conserva- 
tive from the standpoint of revealed 
earnings. Looked at from the angle of 
speculative strategy, the action of the 
directors was perfect. Because the 
speculative mind loves to romance, and 
Chrysler in 1936 will provide an al- 
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Courtesy, Socony-lacuum 


Socony’s Oil Refinery at Paulsboro, N. J. 


most unlimited field for conjecture as 
to dividend increases and split-ups. This 
is the kind of fuel that promotes roar- 
ing speculative fires. 


The buying of Corn Products recent- 
ly has been of an excellent character, 
based on knowledge that earnings are 
again definitely on the upgrade. The 
turn for the better came in October, 
and the showing for the fourth quar- 
ter is expected to be a reminder of 
former times. 


Mental Gymnastics 
Philip Cabot, of the Boston Cabots, 


Harvard University’s expert on utility 
management, subjects business to an in- 
tellectual lambasting, claiming that it is 
plunging the country into “barbarism” 
rather than “civilization,” and charg: 
ing that business and government, each 
entering the sphere of the other, pre- 
sent the “spectacle of a whale trying to 
climb a tree,” which prompts the query 
whether a little giddiness on the part of 
business isn’t excusable, watching, as it 
is compelled to, the amusing antics of 
the Roosevelt satellites in their effort 
to straddle the Moon on an epileptic 
social-economic theory. 


* * * 


Estimates place Kelsey-Hayes earn- 
ings for 1935 at approximately $4 a 
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share on the combined A and B stocks. 


* * * 


So extraordinary are the automobile 
values for 1936 that the man who can 
afford it, can hardly afford not to buy 
a new car. Quality merchandise at 
low prices is a lesson that can be fol- 
lowed profitably in many lines. 


0 RA sk 
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* * ok 


Pity the poor holder of liquor stocks 
it the government should suddenly 
abandon relief payments. To say noth- 
ing of the neighborhood tavern-keeper. 


Margins 


Speaking of high margins, there are 
many who insist, with the experiences 
of 1929 still fresh in their memories, 
that they do not constitute the intended 
safeguard for the innocent, because of 
the false sense of security they create. 
Thousands of persons, with large equi 
ties, doubtless convinced themselves six 
years ago that they were sufhciently 
fortified to “sit through anything.” 
Which they did, until the liquidation 
of their accounts became automatic. 
It could happen again. 

=e 


Credit William B. Stout, president 
of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, with a neat line when he refers 
to the “well-meaning ignorance and 
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Guffey Coal Act Wins First Round in Legislative Test 


sanctified asininity” of individuals who 
are trying to, but cannot, block econom- 
ic improvement. 


ke 
~- 


Present indications are that Worth- 
ington Pump, after a long succession of 
losses, will be operating on the proft 
side of the ledger next year. This ex- 
plains some of the recent buying of the 


A stock. 


One of the surest signs that times are 
better in the security markets is the 
number of negotiations going on be- 
tween distributors and owners of closed 
corporations looking to the sale to the 
public of stocks heretofore privately 
held. Or, is it that the owners of the 
closed corporations, taxes being what 
they are, have decided that perhans 
their estates might well be more liquid? 


Low Passenger Fares 
Increase Traffic 


In the West, low basic one-way pas- 
senger fares have now been adopted as 
a principal. Since the end of 1933 
when the western roads initiated the 
movement, passenger traffic has jumped 
50% and for the first eight months of 
the year resulted in revenues some 
$6,000,000 greater than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1934. It was the 


increase in passenger receipts that has 
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accounted for the entire advance in 
western railroad revenues. It is quite 
possible that the I. C. C. will recom- 
mend similar low rates in the East. The 
Baltimore & Ohio has long been an 
advocate of such a move, but has been 
opposed by other major roads. On the 
face of it, low rates are to be com- 
mended—perhaps they should have 
been put into effect long ago, before 
the buses obtained so firm a foothold 
in the passenger business. 


* * 


Despite their fundamental promise, 
record high consumption of petroleum 
products, rising prices contrary to sea- 
‘onal experience, the oil group has 
lagged in the recent market. Among 
those favored to do better are Amerada, 
Standard Oil of California and Sea- 
Foard on the “Big Board” and Gulf 
Oil on the Curb. 


* * 


Has the I. C. C. been bitten with 
Congress’ “investigation” bug? It has 
crdered a probe into New Haven’s in- 
vestments in property other than rail- 
road. 


* * * 


No wonder International Nickel has 
been one of the features of the market 
recently. Just raised the dividend and 
now it comes out with the best quarter 
of its history. Nickel, they say, is still 
good—on its merits, because it is a 


monopoly of a basic mineral, because its 
property is not in this country, and 
because it is an ideal medium for the 
transfer of funds. 


* * 


U. S. Gypsum’s 50-cent extra and 
earnings of $2.08 a share for the first 
nine months against $1.15 last year is 
concrete evidence of the much talked 
of pick-up in building. Construction 
should be humming next year. 


* * * 


And talking of building, did you 
know that Illinois Glass and Libby- 
Owens-Ford were more than ordinarily 
interested in a revival of this activity? 
Glass block for translucent walls, and 
spun glass for insulation are given a big 
future. 

* ok * 


Consolidated Gas of New York had 
a hard one to answer when Mayor La 
Guardia jacked the company’s valuation 
for tax purposes to what the company 
was claiming for rate-making purposes 
—an increase of more than $200,000,- 
000. 


* * * 


Nice dividend coming to the pre- 
ferred stockholders of the Container 
Corp. of America—$19.25 a share, 
thereby clearing up all arrears, and 
putting the Class “A” next in line for 
dividend consideration. 


Guffey Act Valid in First Test 


To paraphrase the Senator who, dur- 
ing the last session of Congress, re- 
marked: “Why, that will make it more 
unconstitutional than ever,” it was be- 
lieved generally that the Guffey Coal 
Act was the most unconstitutional of 
all the New Deal legislation. Yet, in 
its first test in the courts, the Federal 
District Court in Louisville held that 
it was constitutional under the interstate 
commerce and general welfare clauses. 
If the court is upheld finally, it will 
mean that the country’s coal operators 
will have to submit to drastic govern 
mental regulation, or suffer a tax hindi- 
cap which is certain ultimately to bank- 
rupt them. More important than this, 
however, is the fact that, if the Guffey 
Act be sustained, the Federal Govern: 
ment can regulate any business, any- 
where, at any time. Its progress from 
court to court is something to be 
watched with the greatest attention, 
for the implications are farreaching in 
the social and economic future of the 
country. 
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Commercial Investment Trust 
Corp. and Commercial Credit Co. 

Both companies look to the automo- 
bile for the major part of their busi- 
ness. They finance retail sales made on 
time and also wholesale notes and ac- 
ceptances. Last year, Commercial In- 
vestment Trust purchased some $780,- 
000,000 in receivables and Commercial 
Credit some $378,000,000. In the case 
of the larger company, 29% of the 
paper bought was retail automobile in- 
stallment notes, 32% wholesale auto- 
mobile notes, 33% represented accounts 
receivable of factoring companies, while 
the balance, aside from a_ negligible 
amount of foreign receivables, repre- 
sented instalment notes covering prod- 
ucts other than automobiles. Commer- 
cial Credit’s business was apportioned 
very similarly: 25% was retail auto- 
mobile instalment notes, 34% wholesale 
automobile notes, 36% “factoring” 
paper, less than 5% notes covering 
products other than automobiles, and 
Y2% representing all export and for- 
eign receivables. 

The two companies stand ready at 
any time to take over the note—to- 
gether, of course, with the lien on the 
article—of a person buying an automo- 
bile, a refrigerator, an oil burner, a 
radio, or anything of a similar nature, 
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usually sold on the instalment plan and 
will make themselves responsible for 
the collection of the periodic amounts 
due. They stand ready to finance deal- 
ers in these articles, both in regard to 
their new stock and their “turn-in” 
stock. They will discount the receiv- 
ables, notes and acceptances of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers who might 
otherwise not have sufficient liquid 
funds or credit facilities to carry on 
their business. They also have built 
up a substantial business in financing 
the purchase on time of industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

Both companies hold a number of 
exclusive contracts with leading manu- 
facturers. For example, Commercial In- 
vestment Trust handles Hudson, Stude- 
baker, Nash, and other cars and trucks, 
while a subsidiary, Universal Credit, 
specializes in Ford business. At the 
end of last year, Commercial Credit 
entered into an agreement with the 
Chrysler Corp., under which the motor 
company arranged to recommend the 
finance company to its dealers. At the 
same time, Chrysler bought 50,000 
shares of Commercial Credit’s common 
stock at its book value of $21.31 a share. 
A few months ago, Commercial Credit 
cbtained exclusive contracts with the 


favorable development to the 
companies. While there was a tempo 
rary falling off during the depths of 
the depression, instalment buying is cur’ 
rently practised to a greater extent than 
ever before. At the same time, money 
has never been such a glut on the mar: 
ket as it has in the past year or 0. 
Thus, the combination of a large busi 
ness volume, together with the cheap: 
ness of money has been a highly favor: 
able combination and, as a result, the 
earnings of both Commercial Invest: 
ment Trust and Commercial Credit are 
at record high levels. 

For the first six months of this year, 
Commercial Investment Trust reported 
a net profit of $7,256,517 which was 
more than 42% larger than was te’ 
ported for the corresponding period 
of last year. The profit for the first 
half of this year was equivalent, after 
dividends on the preference stock, to 
$2.93 a share on each of the 2,353,292 
shares of common stock which were out: 
standing on June 30, last. For the 
corresponding period of last year, earn’ 
ings were equivalent to $2.52 a share 
of common stock, although it is not 
fair to compare the showing for the 
two periods on a per-share basis, for 
last October the company paid a stock 
dividend of 25% and, thus, this years 
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results are figured on the resulting in- 
crease in the number of shares of stock 
cutstanding. 

Commercial Investment Trust did a 
record volume of financing during the 
first half of 1935, the amount of receiv- 
ables purchased being $539,000,000, or 
23% greater than the amount purchased 
in the first six months of 1934. The 
great increase in automobile sales was 
solely responsible for the company’s im- 
proved showing. Retail automobile in- 
stalment notes purchased were 28% 
greater than in the first half of 1934, 
while wholesale automobile notes and 
acceptances increased 49%. Offsetting 
to some extent these gains was the de- 
cline of 10% in factoring receivables 
purchased. Industrial notes, other than 
cn automobiles, were up 18%—a point 
to be noted as a straw indicating at 
least some drift away from dependence 
upon the automobile. 

As the direct result of high earning 
power, Commercial Investment Trust's 
regular dividend payable October 1 was 
upped from 50 cents a share to 70 cents 
a share. In addition, an extra of 40 
cents a share was paid. This is the 
third time within twelve months that 
stockholders have been given a larger 
return. There was the 25% stock divi- 
dend of a year ago with the regular 
$2 cash distribution being maintained 
on the increased amount of stock: then, 
n January, an extra of 50 cents was 
paid. 


sisting solely of $19,371,800 in 5Y2% 
preferred and $11,319,320 in common 
stock of $10 par value. The com- 
pany, of course, is always borrowing 
trom the banks and in the case of a 
finance company this is really part of 
the capitalization. As of June 30, last, 
Commercial Credit was borrowing 
nearly $89,000,000 in that way. 

In August the directors of Commer- 
cial Credit placed the common on an 
annual dividend basis of $2.50, as 
against $2 formerly. In view of the 
earning power, however, it will be sur- 
prising if there is not another increase 
within the near future. At the current 
price of $49 a share, the return from 
the common stock of Commercial Cred t 
is better than 5%—and this, without 
consideration of the probable increase. 
The return from Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust at $58 a share is abou: the 
same on the basis of the regular divi- 
dend alone, but is greater if account 
is taken of the recent 40-cent extra. 

Despite record earnings and the 
handsome return to stockholders, it 
must be admitted that the stocks of the 
two big finance companies have not 
been among the strongest in the re- 
cently advancing market. Whether 
valid or not, there is, of course, a reason 
for this. In the first place, the question 
of competition naturally arises when 
any business is as vastly successful as 
that currently being done by the finance 


we take a chance, though our loss ratio 
be somewhat greater than the exceed- 
ingly small one reported by the existing 
companies?” 

As a matter of fact, Commercial In- 
vestment Trust and Commercial Credit 


are meeting growing competition. It is 
coming from smaller companies, from 
the banks and from the federal Gov- 
ernment. It is probably cheaper for a 
man with credit standing—and a con- 
stantly increasing number are attaining 
this enjoyable position as the depression 
lifts and the banks become even more 
glutted with unloanable funds—to go 
to his bank, borrow, and pay cash for 
his automobile than it is to buy on the 
regular instalment plan offered by the 
automobile dealer. The competition 
from the Government is both direct 
and indirect. There is direct competi- 
tion when a man becomes a party to 
the Federal house-renovation scheme 
and with the money he has borrowed 
buys a radio, or a refrigerator as he is 
permitted to do. Indirect competition 
is caused by the Government's deter- 
mined efforts to force down the rate 
paid by any and every borrower, no 
matter for what the purpose his bor- 
rowing. 

The net result of these various factors 
has been to actually force down instal- 
ment charges in the most profitable 
field, automobiles. There hardly a 
company now which is not advertising 

a 6% plan. While this 
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this year’s showing with last year’s, 
for the reason that this spring there was 
a major change in Commercial Credit’s 
capital structure. The 642% and 7% 
first preferreds and the 6% and 8% 
Class “A” and “B” preferreds were, all 
converted into a new 514% preferred 
and common stock. The company’s 
capitalization is now quite simple, con- 
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finance companies can make a great 
deal borrowing low and lending dear, 
why can’t we?” Acmpee this, of 
course, there is the fact of the com- 
panies being exceedingly well estab- 
lished and, after long years of experi- 
ence, experts in the field. Even so, the 
other argument will continue: “Why, 
if the profit margin is so large, cannot 


always amply protected.) 

The third factor in the finance busi- 
ness—the volume of receivables pur- 
chased—is quite definitely favorable. 
General business is headed upwards; 
the public’s purchasing power continues 
to grow; and, with the leading en- 
couragement coming from the Federal 

(Please turn to page 164) 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 









On the Way Back 


Farm Purchasing Power Tells the Story for Dominant 


Maker of Agricultural Equipment, Tractors and Trucks 


LMOST single- 

handed Interna- 

tional Harvester has 
been responsible for the 
mechanization of agricul- 
ture and to it may be 
largely attributed the sur- 
plus of farm products in 
the world today. Little 
did Cyrus H. McCormick 
realize when he invented 
his reaper in 1831 that he 
had started a revolution 
of farming, and the nu- 
cleus of the International 
Harvester Co. to be 
formed seventy-one years 
later. Today International 
Harvester is far and away 
the oldest and largest such 
enterprise in the world. 
It is in its field what Gen- 
eral Motors is to the auto- 
mobile industry and while, like Gen- 
eral Motors, the company meets aggres- 
sive competition its industrial super- 
iority has never been seriously chal- 
lenged. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
company’s business is predominantly 
with the farmer, to whom the company 
offers a list of machinery, equipment 
and supplies longer than the alphabet, 
it is not generally realized that as a 
manufacturer of motors the company 
has grown in prominence until this 
division accounts for around half of 
its business. Although International 
began the manufacture of tractors as 
far back as 1908, it was not until the 
World War created an unprecedented 
demand for food supplies that the trac- 
tor became a major factor in the com- 
pany’s business. By 1918, it led all 
other items on the company’s list in 
sales volume. Shortly after both Ford 
and General Motors entered the field 
and there ensued one of the most spir- 
ited and costly competitive battles in 
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By Epwrn A. Barnes 





One of Many Types in the International Truck Line 


the history of American industry, which 
left International Harvester a partial 
victor in 1922, with the retirement of 
General Motors from the field, and a 
complete victor in 1928 with the sur- 
render of Ford. 

Since then International has stead- 
fastly held its place as the leading man- 
ufacturer of tractors in the United 
States; it is the sole company offering 
a complete line of tractors; and was the 
first to introduce the one-plow all-pur- 
pose tractor, which is currently the 
largest selling model. In offering the 
farmer a full line of equipment, it was 
natural that the company should include 
motor trucks in its list and while it 
has manufactured automobile trucks 
for more than twenty-five years, it has 
been only in recent years that the de- 
velopment of this business was under- 
taken on a large scale. The company’s 
present line of trucks ranges in capac- 
ity from one-half to seven and one-half 
tons and last year the company ac- 
counted for nearly 8% of all the trucks 


made in the United States, 
and in aggregate output 
was exceeded only by 
Ford, Chevrolet and 
Dodge. In the first nine 
months of this year, Inter- 
national’s truck sales in- 
creased 73% to 40,169 
and accounted for 10% of 
all trucks sold. 

The important competi 
tive strides made by Inter- 
national in the manufac’ 
ture of tractors and trucks 
has freed the company 
from complete dependence 
upon farming. It is esti 
mated that about one 
third of the company’s 
income in 1934 was de- 
rived from motor truck 
and industrial tractor ac- 
tivities. Yet with due re- 
spect for the financial importance of this 
change in the company’s industrial posi- 
tion, directly traceable to its victory over 
Ford and General Motors, it is over’ 
shadowed by the fact had it not suc- 
ceeded in coming out on top, its pres’ 
tige in the entire farm equipment field 
would have been seriously endangered 
by these two formidable competitors. 
For in the final analysis, International 
Harvester is essentially in the business 
of making farm tools and machinery 
and it is the welfare of the farmer 
which will be the determining factor 
in the company’s future. 

This being the case, therefore, the 
ability of International Harvester to 
make money out of its huge stake in 
agriculture will depend heavily upon 
the ability of the farmer to make 
money. The misfortunes of the farmer 
have been too well publicized to re- 
quire more than brief mention here. 
Suffice it to say that he has received 
too little for what he sells in relation 
to the prices which he has to pay for 
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the things he has to buy, including’ 
mortgage money. The correction of 
this deficiency would be of unquestion- 
able benefit to the economic position of 
the country as a whole and the efforts 
of the New Deal on behalf of the 
farmer have been designed to bring 
about such correction. Whether these 
efforts will succeed, and if they do 
whether they will be attended by any 
considerable degree of permanence re- 
mains to be seen. At any rate the im- 
mediate effects of the New Deal have 
enriched the farmer, in terms of aggre- 
gate income. In 1933, gross cash in- 
come of the farmer, including rental 
and benefit payments, increased $925,: 
000,000 to $6,256,000,000 and last 
year rose to $6,387,000,000, while for 
the current year estimates indicate the 
farmers income to be about $7,000,- 
000,000. 

Despite this progressive increase in 
farm purchasing power, there has been 
a noticeable lag in the rate at which 
farm equipment sales have recovered. 
This may be accounted for, in the first 
place by the fact that many farmers 
have first spent their increased income 
for clothing, repairs and even new auto- 
mobiles. Also the farmer has been dis- 
charging old 
debts. In the sec- 
ond place, equip- 
ment buying is 
influenced season- 
ally, with sales 
rising in the 
spring planting 


season and the 
fall harvesting 
season. As a re- 


sult, the increased 
purchasing pow- 
er of the farmer 
last year was a 
more potent fac- 
tor in 1935 sales 
of machinery and 
equipment, and 
this year’s agri- 
cultural results 
will, in turn, be 
more effective 
next year. Inci- 
dentally, the ten- 
dency of the 
farmer to pa 

off old debts and lighten his interest 
burden not only improves his credit 
rating but makes him a more logical 
prospect for a new truck, tractor, or 
manure spreader, for example. 

So much for the farmer’s increasing 
ability to buy. What of his needs? 
In the first place there is nothing to 
substantiate the belief that the farmer 
has given up mechanical farming in 
favor of horses and mules. According 
to the Department of Agriculture, in 
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1930 some 19,000,000 horses and mules 
furnished 24% of farm horsepower, 
while trucks and tractors accounted for 
63%. Many farmers found it cheaper 
to employ horses and mules in 1931 
and 1932 when farm prices were 
dropping and feed costs low. By the 
end of 1934, however, feed costs per 
animal had risen from about $17, in 
1932, to more than $80, while there 
had been practically no change in the 
operating cost of a tractor. Meanwhile 
the horse and mule population on the 
farm has dropped to around 16,500,000 
animals. 


Potential Replacement Possibilities 


Like almost everything else, neces- 
sary replacements of worn out farm 
machinery and equipment were post- 
poned during the depression and it is 
estimated that it would require upwards 
of $1,000,000,000 to replenish the 


equipment needs of the agricultural 
industry. This would amount to nearly 
three years of normal sales of farm 
machinery and implements prior to the 
depression. Further, tractors are now 
in use on only 40% of the farms in 
the United States of more than 100 





Harvester’s Plant at Springfield, Ohio 


acres in size, while of the 2,500,000 
farms in the country, ranging in size 
from 20 to 100 acres, a great many are 
without tractors but could undoubtedly 
use the small one-plow model to con- 
siderable advantage. Some idea of the 
size of this potential market for trac- 
tors alone may be gained from the fact 
that estimated sales of tractors in 1934 
totaled only 80,000 units. 

Important though it is the tractor 
is only one item in the future market 








for farm machinery. It is estimated that 
the necessary equipment for a farm of 
around 300 acres would require an 
cutlay of about $5,000, of which the 
cost of a tractor is only about 20%. 
It is a safe assumption that not only 
has much of this other equipment out- 
worn its usefulness, but will be re- 
placed once the farmer has the neces- 
sary wherewithal. Contrary to the 
general belief, the farmer, no less than 
his urban cousin with a factory or a 
store, is anxious to reduce his costs and 
he is fully aware of the advantages of 
mechanization. 

The domestic agricultural prospect is 
not the only factor which should favor 
International Harvester in the months 
ahead. An increasing demand for mo- 
tor trucks and enlarged export sales of 
both trucks and farm machinery prom- 
ise to swell the company’s profits. Of 
these, however, the former may well 
overshadow the latter. 

The marked increase in truck sales 
by International Harvester this year 
has already been noted. Next to Ford, 
the company showed the largest nu- 
merical gain in sales this year and total 
new registrations of International 
trucks, amounting to 40,169 units for 
the first nine 
months, place the 
company strongly 
in fourth position 
and close on the 
heels of Dodge, 
its nearest com- 
petitor. In the 
heavy-duty class, 
International 
trucks accounted 
for 1 out of every 
3 sold this year. 
During the past 
fifteen months, 
some 1,500 deal- 
ers have been 
added to the com- 
pany’s sales or- 
ganization. 

The rapid com- 
petitive strides 
shown by Inter- 
national Harves- 
ter among truck 
manufacturers 
may in no small 
measure be attributed to the extensive 
servicing facilities offered by the com- 
pany. There are 230 company-owned 
service stations spread over the country 
at important points, to say nothing 
of the thousands of dealers in both 
urban and farm communities, able to 
supply parts on short notice. The ad- 
vantages of this service to both the 
fleet owner and the farmer are obvious. 

It is of particular significance from 

(Please turn to page 166) 
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Investment Opportunities in 


Rail Bonds 


Attractive Yield With Safety 
and Moderate Profit Prospects 


By Norman CrAwForD 
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railroad securities lies 
the marked improvement in fall traffic, 
which began about two months ago. 
Normally, of course, the fall months 
are Characterized by a seasonal upturn 
in trafic, but this year loadings have 
more nearly conformed with the trend 
of industrial recovery. Aggregate 
treight loadings of all carriers for the 
month of October were the best since 
October, 1931, and came within nearly 
5% of equalling the latter month. In 
fact, quite a number of carriers were 
able to better the 1931 showing. 
Contributing to the larger volume of 
freight trathc in recent months have 
been the heavy movement of crops to 
market and a belated increase in the 
tonnage of materials, both raw and 
finished, usually classified as producers, 
cr capital goods. A year ago the crop 
movement was seriously restricted by 
the drought but better growing con- 
ditions this year have resulted in a more 
abundant harvest and a corresponding 
gain in this class of freight tonnage. 
The larger tonnage of bulk raw mate- 
rials and finished goods shipped this fall 
has been particularly heartening, for 
it has been universally felt that the 
failure of the railroads to more fully 
reflect general business recovery has 
been due to the appreciable lag in the 
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durable goods industries. This year, 
however, there has been a slow but 
perceptible gain in this important 
group, a trend which has not only 
heightened the belief in the permanence 
of the recovery trend, but its con- 
tinuance to a number of railroads may 
mean all the difference between solvency 
and financial disaster. 

While railroad trafic in the clos- 
ing weeks of the year is destined to 
taper off seasonally, it is possible that 
aggregate loadings may be bolstered 
contra-seasonally by a larger movement 
of coal, deferred by the unusually mild 
weather this fall. 

Although railway net operating in- 
come has increased in response to larger 
revenues, the gains have not been pro- 
portionately as good. In the first nine 
months operating revenues of 145 class 
I railroads increased about 2%. An 
increase of 4.4% in operating expenses, 
however reduced net railway operating 
income 6.6% below that for the same 
months of 1934. It is significant, on 
the other hand that in the month of 
September a 11.4% gain in operating 
revenues produced an increase of 37.5% 
in net operating income, despite an in- 
crease of 7.3% in expenses, and taxes 
which were nearly 5% larger than a 


doubted, however, 
that fourth quarter results will enable 
the railroads, as a group, to do more 
than reduce aggregate net losses of 
some $30,000,000 in the first nine 
nonths. Furthermore, little or no pro- 
gress is being made in the solution of 
the fundamental problems of the rail- 
roads, involving excessive capitaliza- 
tion, bus and truck competition and in- 
adequate working capital. These con- 
ditions serve to emphasize the necessity 
of exercising care and discrimination 
in the choice of any railroad invest- 
ments. 

All roads, however, are not in dire 
straits and there are a number which 
would require no considerable upturn 
in their traffic to restore earnings to a 
level which would remove their funded 
obligations from a medium grade or 
speculative category. 

The accompanying list of railroad 
bonds includes only those obligations 
where there is well founded assurance 
of continued interest payments and no 
apparent threat of financial difficulties. 
All of these issues have considerable 
to recommend them from the stand- 
point of current income and the indi- 
cated yields may be accepted as an in- 
verse guide to the relative investment 
rating of the several issues. 
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Will There Be Profits in the 


Low-Priced Motors? 


Trend Toward Medium Price Cars May 


Stimulate Sales of Smaller Companies 


By Strantey Deviin 


HE year 1935 is now history, so far as the automobile 
industry is concerned, and the National Automobile 
Shows, held two months earlier this year, have 

marked the beginning of the 1936 selling campaign. Total- 
ling up new car registrations, sales figures, profits and divi- 
dends, to say nothing of employment, wages paid and raw 
materials bought by 
the industry, it is 
clearly seen that 
no other major in- 
dustry can match 
the contribution 
which the automo- 
bile industry has 
made to recovery. 
Yet to most of the 
so-called “indepen- 
dent” automobile 
manufacturers and 
their stockholders, 
profits, if any, have 
been meager and 
dividends still 
something to hope 
for. The answer 
to this paradox lies 
in the fact that re- 
covery in the auto- 
mobile industry has 
been heavily con- 
centrated in the 
Big Three — Gen- 
eral Motors, 
Chrysler and Ford. 
Together these 
three large compa- 
nies, like a “flying wedge,” have garnered virtually 90% of 
the automobile market, squeezing their smaller competitors 
into a scant 10% corner. Of new passenger car registra- 
tions in the first nine months of this year, totalling 2,138,- 
063, manufacturers, other than the Big Three, accounted 
for only 175,505 vehicles. Dividing this small share of the 
market between eight or ten companies, it is easy to see why 
recovery has been little more than a false dawn for the 
independent factions of the industry. Daylight, however, 
appears imminent for several of these companies, at least. 

Far from being discouraged, the independents have made 
their plans for the 1936 season just as carefully as their 
larger competitors and their offerings to attract buyers show 
no lack of technical skill and advancement. Yet the same 
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Section of This Year's New York Show 


was true this year and in 1934, but results were disappoint- 
ing. For 1936, however, these companies are pinning their 
hopes on several factors, more or less positive, which may 
tip the balance more in their favor. Chief of these factors 
is the increasing public interest in higher priced cars—not 
the more expensive makes but those priced from around 
$800 to $1,200. 

This trend 
promises to be an 
outstanding factor 
in the 1936 out- 
look for the inde- 
pendent manufac- 
turers, and that the 
industry itself sub- 
scribes to this be- 
lief is clearly indi- 
cated by greater 
sales efforts being 
put forth by all 
manufacturers in 
emphasizing the 
merits of their me- 
dium priced prod- 
ucts. Even Ford, 
which heretofore 
has been represent 
ed only at the ex- 
treme ends of the 
price scale, has in- 
vaded the medium 
price fields with its 
Lincoln-Zephyr. If 
these expectations 
of the industry are 
realized, some of 
the independent companies have an excellent chance to re- 
assert their claim to industrial prominence. 

As a group, the majority of the independent companies 
are best equipped to produce cars for the medium price 
market. Attempts on their part to invade the low-priced 
field have been scarcely successful and largely unprofitable, 
being unable to break the grip of the Big Three. In the 
$800-$1,200 class, however, these smaller companies should 
be able to fully match the quality, economy and appearance 
of the products of their more formidable competitors. It 
will be necessary, on the other hand, for them to overcome 
the advantage of the extensive sales organizations possessed 
by Ford, Chrysler and General Motors, for it has been very 
dificult for the independents to maintain their national 
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dealer organizations intact through the lean period of the 
depression. Evidence of their ability to stage a comeback 
would aid materially in enabling them to rebuild their sales 
forces. 
Any attempt to estimate the 1936 sales possibilities of 
individual companies among the independent manufactur- 
ers would be sheer guesswork. Too many intangibles are 
involved, of which not the least, by any means, is public 
preference. A highly successful model one year may be 
next year’s “white elephant” and it is the hope and prayer 
of every manufacturer that he will produce a model which 
will meet with outstanding success—like Oldsmobile and 


Packard this year, Auburn in 1931, Nash in 1928 and Hupp 
in 1927. The best that can be done at this advanced date 
is to evaluate the possibilities. To the same extent that 
one is unable to do more than speculate as to the current 
prospects of individual companies, the shares of the inde- 
pendent motor companies must be rated as speculative com- 
mitments. 

In addition to the Big Three, there are only ten auto 
mobile companies exclusive of truck makers which have any 
appreciable stake in the 1936 prospect. These are Pack- 
ard, Nash, Hudson, Reo, Studebaker, Hupp, Auburn, Gra- 
ham-Paige, Pierce-Arrow and Willys-Overland. 





Packard 


Packard, long established as a maker 
of high-priced cars, felt the full force 
of the depression when the market for 
expensive automobiles all but disap- 
peared. In 1929, the company sold 
cars to the tune of $107,542,000 and 
of new car registrations in that year, 
Packards accounted for 44,634. In 
1934, however, sales totalled only $14,- 
618,742 and only 6,552 cars were sold. 
After an unsuccessful effort to stimu- 
late sales by the introduction of an 8- 
cylinder. model priced under $2,000 in 
1932, the company again invaded the 
medium price field and at the 1935 Au- 
tomobile Show its new “120” model 
priced at $1,000 was featured. The 
marked success of this new model has 
been one of the highlights of the indus- 
try this year. The company’s total 
sales of both its high-priced and me- 
dium-priced cars in the first nine 
months of this year were 24,030 units 
as compared with 4,837 in the same pe- 
riod of 1934. Earnings, likewise, have 
shown conspicuous improvement. For 
the nine months to September 30, last, 
the company reported net profit of 
$776,873, equal to 5 cents a share on 
the capital stock and comparing with a 
loss of $5,348,409 in the first nine 
months last year. Capitalization con- 
sists solely of 15,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Despite the heavy losses suf- 
fered by the company during recent 
years, a sound financial position has 
been maintained. On September 30, 
last, current assets amounted to nearly 
$21,000,000, while current liabilities 
amounted to $5,641,302. Cash and 
marketable securities were in excess of 
$9,500,000. 

At their recent high of 7!/2, the 
shares of Packard have recovered more 
than 100% from their low this year. 
Selling about a point under the current 
high, the shares would appear to give 
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substantial recognition to the recent 
improvement in. earnings, while the 
company’s ability to duplicate the cur- 
rent results next year is at least open to 
reasonable doubt. Beyond increasing 
the horsepower to 120, the 1936 mod- 
els of the “120” are virtually un- 
changed. This year, however, the in- 
troduction of the Lincoln-Zephyr and 
with General Motors making an inten- 
sive sales drive on its new line of 
Buicks, increased competition for Pack- 
ard is clearly foreshadowed. 


Hudson 


Largest of the independent group, 
Hudson, nevertheless, has suffered a 
drastic decline in sales in recent years. 
Neither its size nor the fact that it was 
represented in the low price field with 
its Terraplane (Essex) enabled it to 
overcome the depression preference of 
the public for the models of the Big 
Three. In 1929 the combined sale of 
Hudson and Essex cars totalled 254,023 
units, but total sales in 1933 of 38,777 
units were 24,000 less than the sale of 
Hudsons alone in 1929. In 1934, how- 
ever, sales increased some 20,000 cars, 
with Hudsons registering the propor- 
tionately greater gain.- Sales this year 
have continued to gain and for the first 
nine months totalled 68,049 units, with 
Terraplanes making the best showing. 
Sales are reported to have been double 
those of any other independent this 
year. Although the company was still 
operating at a loss at the end of the first 
nine months this year, there is a good 
possibility that a modest profit will be 
shown for the full year. The nine- 
months loss, $250,561, this year com- 
pared with a loss of $1,563,144 in the 
same months last year. Costs entailed 
in the preparation of new models were 
absorbed in the third quarter and with 
late shipments and orders sharply in- 
creased, the fourth quarter may pro- 
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duce sufficient profit to fully offset pre- 
vious losses. 

The recent lean years made serious in- 
roads into the company’s working capi- 
tal and earlier this year the company 
sold $6,000,000 serial notes maturing 
from August 1, 1936, to March 20, 
1940. As a result of this financing, 
working capital now exceeds $10,000,- 
000 and cash items are larger than at 
the end of 1934 by about $7,000,000. 
In connection with the financing, how- 
ever, it was agreed that the company 
would pay no cash dividends prior to 
January 1, 1937. After this date divi- 
dends may be paid out of 50% of any 
net earnings in excess of $2,000,000 for 
the preceding fiscal year. 

Competent observers rate the 1936 
Hudsons and Terraplanes, both me- 
chanically and in appearance, as hav- 
ing “what it takes.” In addition to im- 
proving the general effectiveness of the 
eye appeal of both the Hudson and Ter- 
raplane, these models are featuring two 
important innovations this year. Steer- 
ing and springing have been improved 
by “radial safety control” and in addi- 
tion to hydraulic brakes there is an 
auxiliary mechanical braking system. 
A new ventilating feature is also pro- 
vided. If personal observation counts 
for anything, Hudson as a competitor 
this year is not to be taken lightly. 

The company’s 1,534,810 shares of 
capital stock have had a price range 
this year of 6\4-low, 17'-high and 
are now quoted around 17. Even 
granting that these levels are a fairly 
generous appraisal of the company’s 
prospects, should the company’s sales 
for 1936 fulfill the promise of the new 
models, the stock may well prove a 
profitable speculation. 





Pierce-Arrow 


Formerly controlled by Studebaker, 
Pierce-Arrow is again shifting for itself, 
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following a re-organization early this 
year which virtually ignored stockhold- 
ers of the old company, aside from giv- 
ing them the privilege of subscribing to 
the preferred shares of the new com- 
pany. Pierce-Arrow is a maker of high- 
priced cars exclusively making it par- 


. ticularly vulnerable, not only during 


the depression, but to the recent trend 
in motor car preference, as well. In 
the first nine months this year, the com- 
pany sold only 615 cars as compared 
with 1,441 in the same months of 1934. 
The company’s 1936 line comprises 24 
models of eight- and twelve-cylinder 
cars, handsomely designed but expensive 
to purchase. The company’s recent 
competitive losses place the shares in a 
radically speculative category. 





Nash 


Of the independents, Nash is the 
only one which can claim the distinc- 
tion of paying a dividend each year 
through the depression. This accom- 
plishment was made possible, however, 
not by an exceptional earnings record, 
but by an exceptional financial position. 
At the end of 1929, the company’s 
working capital amounted to $44,263,- 
000, and the ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities stood at 6 to 1. Fur- 
ther, the company’s simple capital struc- 
ture, consisting solely of 2,646,200 
shares of capital stock, was an impor- 
tant factor in permitting the mainte- 
nance of dividends. The year 1928 
was the best in the company’s history 
and profits totalled nearly $21,000,000, 
while in 1929, net was something in 
excess of $18,000,000. By the end of 
1932, however, profits had dropped to 
$1,029,000. Losses in 1933 and 1934 
aggregated $2,814,000 and for the nine 
months to August 31, this year, losses 
amounted to $1,124,094. Notwith- 
standing these losses and the payment 
of unearned dividends, financial posi- 
tion continues wholly secure. Cash 
items at the present time amount to 
nearly $26,000,000. 

The the first nine months of this year 
total sales of Nash and Lafayette cars 
totalled 27,205 units or about 3,300 
more than for the full 1934 year. The 
gain this year is largely accounted for 
by the increased sales of the Lafayette, 
which more than doubled those for the 
same months last year. The Lafayette 
is a comparatively newcomer among 
automobiles having been introduced in 
1934, as the company’s bid for low- 
priced favor. Despite the gain in the 
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current sales of the Lafayette, its pos- 
sibilities remain largely an unknown 
quantity against the strongly en- 
trenched position of the Big Three in 
the low-priced field. ~ 

Factory prices for the 1936 Lafay- 
ette start at $595, those of the “400” 


Nash at $665 and the Ambassador se- 


ries at $835. The highest priced unit 
is $995. The general appearance of the 


company’s new cars has been improved; 


the Lafayette models are larger; and a 
new engineering achievement has per- 
mitted the savings of some 500 parts in 
motor construction. The company has 
maintained a fairly strong dealer or- 
ganization, which with its financial 
strength and moderately priced models, 
Nash appears to be in a position to re- 
store its operations to a profitable basis 
in the months ahead. At 17% and 
paying dividends of $1 annually, the 
company’s shares are not without spec- 
ulative inducements. 


Graham-Paige 


For 1936 Graham-Paige will concen- 
trate on two lines of six cylinder cars 
listed under $1,000. Apparently it is 
the company’s intention to withdraw its 
eight-cylinder cars for the present, at 
least. The company’s record at best 
has been an indifferent one, with losses 
in both 1929 and 1930. A profit of 
$67,000 was shown in 1933 but last 
year there was a $475,000 loss. In the 
first half of this year operations were 
conducted at a loss of $190,827, as com- 
pared with a profit of about $20,000 
in the first six months of 1934. For 
the first nine months sales of 12,843 
cars were about 21% ahead of last year. 
In addition to 2,383,089 shares of com- 
mon stock, the company has funded 
debt of $1,325,000 and there are 5,698 
shares of 7% preferred, on which ac- 
cumulated dividends aggregate about 
$130,000. Working capital is re- 
stricted, amounting to less than $500,- 
000 at the end of last June. Quoted at 
3, there is little basis for other than an 
indeterminate speculative rating for 
the shares. 


TUDEBAKER 





Studebaker 


Rarely, if ever, in the past has a de- 
funct automobile company been able to 


stage a genuine comeback. Buyers are 
wary and doubt their ability to obtain 
service parts and are further restrained 
by the thought of a loss in turn-in 
value if the company fails again. Stude- 
baker, however, may prove to be the 
exception and avoid this fate. After a 
two-year receivership which culminated 
in March of this year, Studebaker, with 
its finances strengthened, is again mak- 
ing a vigorous effort to again bring 
glory and profits to one of the oldest 
names in the automobile industry. The 
burden of proof, however, still rests 
upon the company. Sales in the first 
nine months this year have topped the 
31,000 mark but were somewhat be- 
hind those for the same months last 
year. The brief time which has elapsed 
since the discharge of the receiver has 
hardly been sufficient to judge the com- 
pany’s ability under more normal con- 
ditions. The company’s new manage- 
ment is rated as among the most aggres- 
sive in the industry and is apparently 
making a determined effort to rebuild 
the company’s dealer organization by 
producing a car in which ruggedness 
and appearance is combined at a price 
which should attract buyers. 

Studebaker has given up its Com- 
mander models and is concentrating on 
the President and Dictator models in 
two-price groups. Particular emphasis 
has been given to design and a new de- 
vice, the “Hill Holder” preventing back- 
ward roll until the clutch is released, is 
featured. 

Ranking ahead of the 2,136,705 
shares of common stock are $6,869,380 
in 6% convertible debentures. Until 
the new management has had a further 
opportunity to demonstrate its ability 
for a full selling season, it is necessary 
to reserve opinion as to the potential 
merits of the company’s shares. For 
the present, they must be rated as a 
radical speculation, while recogniz- 
ing the probability that the company 
will make considerable progress in the 
months ahead. 


FLYING CLOUD 





Reo 


For the past two years truck sales by 
Reo have overshadowed passenger car 
sales. Last year the company sold only 
3,854 passenger vehicles as compared 
with 5,035 trucks and passenger car 
sales this year show practically no gain 
over 1934. Aided by several large or- 
ders recently received from the Govern- 
ment, truck sales, on the other hand, 

(Please turn to page 168) 
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and for this reason many investors are unaware of 

the spectacular gains in value scored by many pre- 
ferred stocks during the past year. A cursory glance at the 
price range this year of a representative group of preferred 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange, however, 
will disclose the extent to which the profitable opportunities 
in this group have been largely overshadowed by the greater 
public interest in common stocks. Many of these issues have 
been previously recommended in the columns of THE Maca- 
ZINE OF WALL StrREET and while the substantial advance in 
quoted values has depleted the list of the more attractive pre- 
ferred issues, promising opportunities are still fairly plentiful. 


ind for th stocks rarely make the financial headlines 


The underlying 
factors which 
have strengthened 
greatly the posi- 
tion of many pre- 
ferred stocks are 
two-fold. In the 
case of high grade 
preferreds, the in- 
vestment position 
of which is com- 
parable to many 
bonds, the com- 
bined influence of 
low interest rates 
and the pressure 
of a great plenti- 
tude of funds 
seeking safe in- 
vestment has 
steadily enhanced 
the value of these 
issues to a point 
where the yield 
in many instances 
is as low as 4%. 
On the other 
hand medium 
grade and specu- 
lative preferred 
stocks have re- 
sponded to im- 
proving business 


conditions and 
rising earnings. 
With better 


earnings offering 
150 


Preferred Shares for Income 


and Price Enhancement 


Selected Utilities and Issues with Back Di- 


vidends Among Promising Possibilities 


By J. S$. 


ferred 


WILLIAMS 


dividends, these issues 








| Preferred Stocks for Income and Price Appreciation 





Armour & Co. of Ill. 
6% Prior Pfd........ 


Recent 
Price 


Divi- 
dend 


= 
€ 
Yield Arrears 


Comment 





66 6.00 


9.0 None 


Current earnings probably lower but 
preferred divs. reasonably safe. 
Shares chiefly attractive for liberal 
yield. 





6.7 None 


Earnings decline has been halted. 
Finances sound. Shares attractive 
for income. 





6.0 13.00 


Earnings moderately lower this year 
but finances support $4 dividend. 
Shares have merit for income and 
eventual recovery. 





8.0 None 


Shares have substantial asset value 
and dividends are being earned. 
Future possibilities of regulation make 
for some uncertainty. 





64 None 


19.25 


Earned $6.88 a share on $7 Pfd. for'12 
mos. to September 30. Prospects favor 
further improvement. Speculative 
merit. 





Jones & Laughlin... ... 
ee 


90 None 


21.25 


Further improvement in demand for 
heavy steel would hasten dividend re- 
sumption. Finances excellent. At- 
tractive speculation. 





Mohawk Hudson Power __ 
i, ae ee 


Puget Sound Pwr. & Lgt. 


$5 Prior Pfd....... 
Radio Corp. of Amer. 
Fee 





United Gas Corp. 
|e. | ee 


5.0 


~ Present $4 dividend being earned bet- 


ter than twice over. Shares attrac- 
tive for income and eventual price 
appreciation. 

Earnings higher this year; earned 
$7.26 for the 12 mos. to September 
30. Finances adequate. Interesting 
speculative possibilities. 








Earnings showing marked improve- 
ment and results for full year may 
show $4-5 a share on B stock. Fi- 
nances strong. 





20.45 


Recent earnings show moderate gains 
with $9.79 per share on 1st pfd. on 12 
mos. to September 20, last. Good 
speculation. 





“Late earnings cover fixed charges and 


preferred dividends 1.2 times. Shares 
attractive for income. 





Earned $5.92 on preferred in ist 9 
mos. vs. 0.38 last year. Finances 
good. Prospects favor larger pre- 
ferred dividend. 




















greater assurance with respect to the safety of pre: 
have been more 
more in demand by investors seeking a higher-than-aver- 
age return. 

Another group of preferred issues—those having accumu- 
lated back dividends—have likewise commanded consider- 
able interest on the part of investors and speculators alike. 
Many companies, forced by the depression to conserve 
finances by deferring preferred dividends which were not 
being earned, have had earnings restored to a point which 
should not only permit the early resumption of dividends 
but some provision for the liquidation of arrears. 
a number of companies have already resumed dividends on 


and 


Indeed, 


their preferred 
shares; others are 
making payments 
against accumula’ 
tions; while a few 
have already com- 
pletely discharged 
dividends in ar- 
rears. Given fur- 
ther business re- 
covery next year, 
a prospect which 
appears more 
than likely, 
the number of 
such companies 
will be substan: 
tially enlarged 
This _ possibility 
has not gone un: 
recognized as pre’ 
vailing quotations 
for many non: 
dividend paying 
preferred _ stocks 
will testify. 
Nevertheless, a 
selection among 
those issues, 
where the specu 
lative assumption 
of favorable divi 
dend action with: 
in a reasonable 
period of time is 
(Please turn to 
page 165) 
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Taking the Pulse of Business 


— Activity at New High 


ED by further sharp 
expansion in automo- 


bile production and in 
check payments the Business . 
Activity Index has advanced 
to a new high for the recov- 
ery which set in after the 
banking holidays and is 34% 
higher than last year at a time when the Autumn recession 
of that year had reached its lowest ebb. Such an excep- 
tionally large spread between the two periods makes it prac- 
tically certain that fourth quarter earnings, on the whole, 
will make an even more gratifying showing than third quar- 
ter profits as compared with the corresponding period of the 
previous year. From now on, however, statistical com- 
parisons will be with an interval when business was again 
on the upgrade; so that, unless improvement henceforward 
is as rapid as a year ago, the annual spread in business vol- 
ume may narrow in some degree. 

That business expansion after the turn of the year, will 
proceed at a less rapid pace is rendered probable by two cir- 
cumstances. According to a survey conducted by the De- 
partment of Mines, it develops that stocks of industrial coal 
on October 1 decreased nearly 6% from the level on Sep- 
tember 1 and were fractionally lower than on October 1, 
1934, when business in general was much less active than at 
present; so that for some months to come coal production 
and shipments should tend to stabilize and thus cease to be a 
dominant factor in car loadings and in the Business Activity 
Index. Similarly, if motor car makers adhere to their re- 
cently announced plan of assembling cars from now on, up 
to and through the spring sales peak, at the uniform monthly 


-~— Motor Sales Good 
— Steel Mill Rate Up 
Oil Outlook Improves 


rate of 350,000 units, this 
industry also will serve as a 
powerful business stabilizer. 
It seems worth noting in this 
connection that last week’s 
assemblies of 89,000 cars has 
already reached the monthly 
goal of 350,000; so that fur- 
ther gains in the country’s general volume of production 
must henceforth be contributed presumably by other indus- 
tries; although, even in the absence of this, most of the 
business activity indexes will continue to advance for the 
remainder of the year, because they are adjusted to a pattern 
of “normal” seasonal variations established at a time when it 
was customary for automobile plants to close down for re- 
tooling during November and December. After the turn of 
the year, a level motor car output will be compared in the in- 
dexes with what used to be a “normally” rising production, 
and so will probably convey the impression of a distinct slow- 
ing down in the rate of business improvement. In this sense 
it is, of course, probably true that some business activity 
during the present quarter is being borrowed from the first 
half of 1936. 

Nevertheless it is also quite possible that further expan- 
sion in capital goods and in demand for consumers’ goods 
may suffice to compensate for an expected flattening of the 
automotive production curve next year. In New York 
State, which is more or less typical of the country as a 
whole, October employment was up 7.5% from last year, 
while payrolls gained 15%. The two leading mail order 
houses have just reported that October sales were close to 
the best on record. Chain store sales in October were nearly 
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13% larger than a year ago, though variety stores report 
a gain of only 24%. Department store sales were about 
5% ahead of last year; but warm weather has held back 
trade in the East. Construction contracts awarded during 
October in 37 states east of the Rockies were 50% higher 
than last October, with urban homes showing a gain of 
110%. Housing rentals advanced another 1% in September. 

Wholesale prices continue to rise slowly and our Raw 
Material Price Index has again resumed its advance after 
a brief recession occasioned by the better political outlook 
. abroad and through the substitution of new cash corn, in 
which the supply is ample, for old corn in which there was 
a shortage. 


The Trend of Major Industries 


STEEL—Current activity at the steel mills of around 
54% of capacity is practically double last year’s rate at this 
time and about 20% above the average pay point for the in- 
dustry. Operations are being held up largely by demands 
from the automotive industry at a season when in former 
years a slowing down in activity would have been normal. 
Motor car output this month is expected to reach 375,000 
units, with at least 300,000 scheduled for December; so that 
heavy orders for steel from this industry should soon begin 
to come in, especially in view of the advance in prices for 
finished products which are expected to be announced for 
next year’s orders. Price increases for pig iron, scrap, and 
semi-finished steel have already taken place within the past 
fortnight. There is thus every reason to expect that fourth 
quarter earnings, especially of companies which produce the 
lighter products, will compare very favorably with the cor- 
responding quarter of 1934. 


METALS—Announcement of the nationalization of sil- 
ver by China has again brought that white metal into the 
spotlight. Should the export embargoes by China and Hong 
Kong prove effective, the result may be to curtail the market 
supply and make it more difficult for the U. S. to carry out 
its silver program. The situation is considerably compli- 
cated by the circumstance that reserves of foreign banks in 
China are carried in Europe, and so escape control of the 
Chinese Government. One thing is even now evident, how- 
ever, that our silver 


gate net income of 13 large oil companies for the first nine 
months was 35% greater than during the corresponding 
period of 1934. During the third quarter the gain was only 
31%, owing largely to price cuts in California where pro- 
duction from the Huffman area in the Kettleman Hills 
North Dome is still running wild and wasting more than 
35,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas daily. In spite of this, 
however, gasoline prices all over the country, including Cali- 
fornia, have been advanced recently and rendered it prob- 
able that fourth quarter profits will also be comparatively 
satisfactory. 


TOBACCO—Last month’s output of about 12.7 billions 
of cigarettes was 2 billions ahead of October, 1934, and the 
third largest on record. Output for the full calendar year 
is estimated at just over 132 billions, also the greatest in the 
industry's history, and 6 billions more than last year. 


GROCERIES — Growing competition, consumer resist- 
ance to rising prices, agitation for Federal anti-chain store 
legislation, and uncertainty over the validity of the AAA 
are eating into profit margins in the grocery trade. There is 
a disposition in some quarters to attribute the present price 
demoralization to the grocery code breakdown which began 
shortly before the Supreme Court declared NRA to be 
unconstitutional. 


ACCESSORIES—It is estimated that this year’s profits of 
26 leading automotive parts producers will be double last 
year’s total. 


TEXTILES—World rayon production this year is ex- 
pected to reach a billion pounds, a new record and 225,000,- 
000 ahead of last year. Hosiery shipments in September 
amounted to 10.8 million dozen pairs—a gain of 17% over 
the preceding month and 34% above September, 1934. 


Conclusion 


Further expansion in the national income, cheerful busi- 
ness news over the holidays, Republican gains at the 
polls, and the decision of a lower court declaring the 
Utilities Act to be unconstitutional, have all combined since 
our last issue to raise 
the Common Stock In- 





policy has demonetized 
silver in the only im- 
portant remaining sil- 
ver standard country. 
Copper at present is in 
only moderate demand, 
at home and abroad, 
with prices unchanged 
since our last issue; but 
takings of zinc and tin 
are on the increase, and 
prices for both metals 
have been advanced. 
Lead markets are active 
at steady prices. 
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PETROLEUM — 
Despite the circum- 
stance that the petro- 
leum industry, the 
greatest single contrib- 
utor to public revenues, 
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™ the recovery. Even 
bonds, especially Gov- 
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advances in the call and 
time money rates to 
34%, the first hint of 
stiffening in the Cost 
of Business Credit. 
Moving forward of the 
automobile season by 
two months renders it 
highly probable that the 
country’s physical vol- 
ume of business, on a 
seasonally adjusted 
basis, will continue to 
expand until New 
Year, while any bor- 
rowing from_ next 
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This Valuable Gift — Free! 


New! Timely! — Just off the press! 


How to 


Keep Your Money 
Profitably Employed 


An important book, in seven parts, each by an eminently quali- 
fied expert in his field — offering a complete working knowledge 
of the seven major fields of investment. 


Bonds—By J. S. Williams 


In a recovery period, bonds offer the careful investor the assurance of fixed income and defi- 
nite appreciation. Mr. Williams appraises the advantages and disadvantages of the various 
types of bonds—discusses the possibilities in medium-grade as compared with high-priced 
issues—tells you what to ‘look for when sacrificing investment worth for greater yields. 


Common Stocks—By A. T. Miller 


In this section, The Magazine of Wall Street’s technical market authority defines the intelli- 
gent basis for selecting common stocks for profits—for income—today. He tells you the pro- 
portion of your funds that should be invested in common shares. And—he points out the 
safeguard to use in the case of inflation—as well as many other facts of practical use to the 
businessmen-trader and investor. 


Preferred Stocks—By Edgar T. Brainerd 


Carefully selected preferred stocks now offer many of the advantages of common shares— 
without their disadvantages. Mr. Brainerd shows these advantages. He gives practical 
counsel on determinating the value of preferred stocks on the basis of fixed charges plus 
preferred dividends—cumulative and non-cumulative callable and non-callable types. 


Convertible Issues—By Edgar T. Brainerd 


The greater possibilities offered in many senior issues with conversion privileges is covered 
in this important chapter. The reasons why convertible issues are offered—what they as- 
sure the investor—is explained and typical opportunities are given. 


Building and Loan Shares—By Fred T. Greene 


To the investor—to the prospective home owner—this chapter on building and loan associa- 
tions—on how to check them—their rate of return—the availability of funds invested—all 
deserve careful reading. 


Life Insurance—Its Place in the Average Man’s Income Program—By Chester Nash 


This chapter shows how life insurance has progressed from a simple protective measure to 
a definite income-building plan. It provides expert counsel on making life insurance a defi- 
nite part of your investment program—on choosing the type best suited to your individual 
requirements—how to get the most out of an annuity. 


Real Estate Mortgages—By R. B. Mitchell 


When to invest in mortgages—what to look for in them—is comprehensively covered in this 
chapter on urban, farm and government-guaranteed mortgages. The factors to be considered 
in avoiding unprofitable commitments are discussed as well as the factors which make for 
constant income and a satisfactory investment. 
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—For Yourself, for F oy Son, Friend or Business Associate 


The gift that lasts forever and can never be taken away is knowledge and superior judgment. It is the key 
to success and happiness. And, now more than ever before, it is essential to real progress in 1936. 


ESERIES EMS == Mail This Christmas Gift Order Now PRA 
¢ 


This year, no Christmas gift you send could be of more practical value or compliment a man more than The 
Magazine of Wall Street. It indicates that you have faith in his ‘making the grade’, and twenty-six times 
throughout the coming year he will be reminded of your thoughtfulness. He will read it with satisfac- 
tion—at first because he will gain an insight into business and investments he never believed possible within 
the covers of a single magazine. He will continue reading it because he will speedily realize that he de- 
rives more practical value from its pages than from any reading he has ever done before. 


A Subseriber’s The Magazine of Wall Street Will Interest — 


Christmas Suggestion 


an authoritative interpretation of vital economic forces affecting industry, 
credit and investment—all so concisely put as to enable them to put them 
to use in their current business affairs. 





ey The Investor—because it gives him sound guidance—shows him how and 
wv tial, when to invest safely and profitably—points out the danger signals to avoid 
Le + Moin ha loss—develops his own investment judgment. 


Executives and Employees—because it gives them the basic fundamentals 


Mf GIF | S so essential to sound thinking and business progress. Many business or- 
ganizations make it a yearly custom to present subscriptions to their principal 

a Val employees. 
full year $7.50 Your Son and Daughter—because you want to round out their education and 


prepare them for the business of practical life. 


Yourself—because its common sense advice is a steadying force that yields 
FREE excellent returns out of all proportion to its costs. 


This Offer is Extended for 15 Days Only 


FREE 
Mail the coupon below with your remittance today. Your subscription will start with our 
For $7, 50 Christmas Number. It will include the new 160-page book “How to Keep Your Money Profit- 
ably Employed”—and the full privileges of our Personal Inquiry Service. Note: You can 
a . send The Magazine of Wall Street as a gift to one friend—and the book to another—or to 
rhe Price of One yourself. 






THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 
90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $7.50 for 1 year of The Magazine of Wall Street. It is understood this is to include a copy of “How to Keep ie 
Your Money Profitably Employed” described on reverse side—and full privileges of your Personal Inquiry Service %§ 


as often as reasonably required. 
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Answers tolnquiries 





The Personal Service Department of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET will answer 
by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on any listed securities in which 
you may be interested or on the standing and reliability of your broker. This service in 
conjunction with your subscription should represent thousands of dollars in value to 
you. It is subject only to the following conditions: 


A. 
4 
9 
J. 


envelope. 


Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 
Confine your request to three listed securities. 


No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self-addressed 


4. If not now a paid subscriber, use coupon elsewhere in this issue and send check 
at same time you transmit your first inquiry. 


Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 





AMERICAN CAN CoO. 

Do you believe the added volume gained 
through the manufacture of tin beer con- 
tuiners ts discounted in the present price 
of American Can common? Do you advise 
the retention of 100 shares bought at 120? 
—B. S. A., San Francisco, Calif. 


American Can Co. is understood to 
be producing tin containers for beer at 
the rate of approximately 50,000,000 a 
month. Fifteen breweries have con- 
tracted with American Can for their 
supply of tin containers, demonstrating 
the success of canned beer, from which 
American Can is expected to derive 
substantial revenues this year and prob- 
ably even more in 1936, although the 
extent of demand for next year cannot 
now be forecast. It is estimated in the 
brewing trade that about 30% of the 
total of approximately 50,000,000 bar- 
rels of beer produced this year will 
probably go into containers of tin and 
glass and the estimated beer production 
next year of 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 
barrels would indicate a still larger de- 
mand for tin containers, although glass 
still is used for the major part of the 
packaged product. Hence, it appears 
that the maximum demand for tin beer 
cans is yet to be reached, and although 
American Can may not reap a sub- 
stantial profit this year, because of large 
development expense, the outlook is 
promising for this new product. Aside 
from beer cans the volume of business 
for 1935 has been considerably ahead 
of last year, with the vegetable and 
fruit packs exceeding the totals for 


1934. The crop of Hawaiian pineap- 
ple alone is expected to call for 300,- 
000,000 cans this year. However, de- 
spite the fact that gross volume in 1935 
will doubtless be considerably above 
1934, it is questionable whether the 
company’s net income will equal that 
of last year, when the equivalent of 
$6.72 a share was earned, the reason 
for this being that in 1934°a favorable 
inventory position added substantially 
to net income. Prices for tinplate are 
steady, so that there is little chance for 
a similar inventory profit this year. The 
directors of American Can customarily 
give consideration to extra dividend 
payments at the December meeting, and 
although there is no indication now as 
to what may be decided, it would not 
be surprising if an additional payment 
to stockholders should be declared, as in 
previous years. Considering all of these 
factors, we feel that you would be fully 
justified in maintaining your long posi- 
tion in American Can. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN, INC. 


What ts your opinion of Congoleum- 
Nairn? Do you believe that it has now 
discounted most of its 1936 profit possi- 
bilities? I was able to get this at 26 early 
this year and have already realized ma- 
terially on my investment. I am wondering 
if you advise further holding—N. V. C 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Stability of earning power is evi- 
denced in the report of Congoleum: 


Nairn, Inc., for the six months ended 
June 30, 1935, when net income was 
$1,356,088, equivalent after deprecia- 
tion and Federal tax to $1.11 a share 
of common, exactly the same as the rate 
for the first half of 1934. These re- 
sults compared with earnings equal to 
$1.71 a share for the full year 1934, 
$1.66 a share in 1933 and only 50 
cents for 1931. Dividends have fol- 
lowed an upward course with earnings, 
payments totalling 90 cents a share in 
1932, $1.30 in 1933 and $1.85 in 1934. 
The present regular rate is 40 cents 
quarterly and as an extra of 40 cents 
was paid in December last year, it 
would not be surprising to see another 
extra this year, especially in view of the 
great financial strength of the enterprise 
whose current assets at June 30, 1935, 
were $15,427,941, including nearly 
$8,000,000 of cash and marketable se- 
curities, while total current liabilities 
were only $1,028,877. That the com- 
pany has been able to show such satis 
factory earnings and maintain such a 
liquid financial position in the face of the 
most severe competition during the past 
twelve years, is an evidence of capable 
management, which is further demon- 
strated through the successful advertis- 
ing and merchandising programs which 
lave developed broadening markets and 
a diversified line of products. The price 
situation now shows improvement, with 
an upward trend and less likelihood of 
price cutting, combined with better pub- 
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2963, Points Profit 
To Date This Year 


UBSCRIBERS to THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST were prepared to 

profit materially from the sharp market advance which occurred on Thursday, 
November 14—the most active day since February 7, 1934. They were holding, at 
attractive purchase levels, such buoyant issues as American Rolling Mill, U. S. Steel, 
Crosley Radio, Great Northern preferred, United Aircraft, Radio Preferred B, etc. 


At the close our open position showed 116% points profit. . . . and our subscribers 
have the assurance of knowing that we shall advise them definitely when to accept these 
profits, hold their funds liquid or make advantageous switches. Currently, of the 
securities carried, one shows 2334 points profit, one 22 points, one 17 points, one 15 
points and one 1434 points. Our complete record to date this year totals 2563¢ points 
profit. 


Participate in the Present Market Advance 
—and in the Major Recovery of the Coming Year 


Substantial profits will be made available to our subscribers over the coming months 
and throughout 1936. Pending Presidential Election on November 3, 1936, business 
recovery will be stimulated by inflationary tendencies, bank credit, Government spend- 
ing and ‘easy’ money. Outstanding market opportunities will develop and, as a 
ForECAST subscriber, you will be guided in taking advantage of them. 


We are now recommending several stocks offering quick and sizable profits. To re- 
ceive these advices, mail the coupon below with your remittance—today. 

















NAME 


ADDRESS 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


I enclose $75 to cover my six months’ test subscription to The Investment and Business Forecast. I understand that re- 
b FE 3 
gardless of the telegrams I select I will receive the complete service by mail. ($125 will cover an entire year’s subscription.) 


Send me collect telegrams on all recommendations checked be'‘ow. (Wires will be sent you in our Private Code after our 
Code Book has had time to reach you.) 


TRADING Short-term recommendations following important intermediate market swings. Three 
r a to four wires a month. Three to five stocks carried at a time. $1,000 capital sufficient 
ADV ICES to act in 10 shares of all recommendations on over 50° margin. 
UNUSUAL Low-priced issues that offer outstanding possibilities for market profit. Two to three 
> wires a month. Three to five stocks carried at a time. $500 capital sufficient to buy 10 
OPI ORTUNITIES shares of all recommendations on over 50°: margin. 

[ ] BARGAIN Dividend-paying common stocks of investment rating, with exceptional price appreciation 

prospects. One to two wires a month. Three to five stocks carried at a time. $1,000 

INDICATOR capital sufficient to purchase 10 shares of all recommendations on over 50°° margin. 
Te eR EE TL eT Ee ET ee i ee CAPITAL OR EQUITY AVAILABLE. ... 1... .ccccsccccccccccsseces 
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include a Complete List of Your Present Holdings for Our Analyses and Recommendations 
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YOU CAN BUY 


Good Securities 


in Small or Large Lots on 


Partial 
Payments 


Ask for Booklet M.W. 22, which 
explains our plan and terms 


Conservative Margin Accounts Accepted 


JAMES M. LEOPOLD & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
70 Wall Street, New York £5:. 1886 














PIERCE-ARROW 
Motor Corporation 


Manufacturer of 
fine cars and busses 


One of the oldest 
American _ 
automobile enterprises 


Convertible Preferred Stock 


Common Stock 


Robinson, Miller & Co. 


INC, 
52 William Street New York, N. Y. 




















} The Raound of | 
555 Active Stocks 


Listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange 
A study of the four major 
Air Transport Companies 
Comparison of Chemical and 
R. R. Equipment Corporations | 
Copy upon request | 


Odd Lots—100 Share Lots 


Bouvier, Bishop & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





Successor to 


| 
20 Broad Street New York | 
| 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. | 


























MOTOR WHEEL 
CORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 


Lansing, Michigan 
October 28, 1935 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
fifteen cents (15c) per share on 
the commonstock payable Decem- 

10, 1935 to stockholders of 
record November 20, 1935. 


C. C. Carlton, 
Secretary. 
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Atchison....... PERORE EC peseeteeSce 80% 3454 733, 454% 871, 353, 50% i2 
Atlantic Coast RD i Sineviai Schau a ae 1614 6414 24'5 3714 1912 2734 
B 
Baltimore & Ohio.................. 37% 84 3416 1234 18 716 1434 : 
Bangor & Aroostook................ 41%; 20 4614 3514 4915 36); 4334 2.50 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit........ 4144 2134 44% 2814 46°, = 3614 4154 3 
Cc 
Soomemion Pcs 8... os. ck esc 207% 714 184 107% 1334 84 1034 
Chesapeake & Ohio.............._- 4916 2456 485¢ 3916 50 3714 497% 
C. M. & St. Paul & Pacific....... ||: 1134 1 81, 2 3 4 
Chicago & Northwestern............ 16 14% 15 314 556 13¢ 2 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.... |. 10% 2 64 13% 256 34 1 
D 
Delaware & Hudson............. --. 9334 3754 7316 35 4315 2315 3434 
Delaware, Lack. & Western.....___ 46 17% 3334 14 191s 11 1514 
E 
RD MESES ences ee kon ocd 2534 334 2474 93% 14 75 1014 
G 
Great Northern Pfd................ 333¢ 456 32!2 1244 28°; 954 28'¢ 
Hudson & Manhattan.............. 19 614 12! 4 5), 234 314 
I 
get S| 5037 814 387% 1354 17°4 913 1514 
Interborough Rapid Transit......_.. 13%, 4\¢ 17\6 54 2355 8%, 18)5 
L 
LL) ee 27°4 854 2144 916 1114 5 856 
Louisville & Nashville............__ 6716 214% 6214 3735 5014 34 497% 12.50 
M 
Mo., Kansas & Texas.............. y 534 1474 434 614 2 47% 
Missouri Pacific................... 1% 6 14, 3 1 133 
N 
New York Central.................. \4 14 4514 183 2714 1214 2354 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis...... a 5% 21% 26% 9 13 6 1234 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford... 114% 241¢ 6 8), 254 27% 
N. Y., Ontario & Western........... Tis 1154 416 6 256 4 
Norfolk & Western................. 11114 187 161 196'; 158 195 *8 
prorthers) Porc... ............... 954 3614 14'4 21% 131¢ 2014 
P 
OS ES eee 4214 1334 3914 2014 301¢ 1714 2814 7.50 
ot. , ia 37 3% 38 12 2514 914 2417 
R 
Rn en ee 62'. 2314 56°¢ 3516 43)¢ 297% 34 2 
Ss 
St. Louis-San Fran................. 9 1% 456 11¢ 2 4 % 
Southern Pacific................... 38%¢ 11% 3334 147, 2115 128, 191¢ 
Southern Railway.................. 36 4% 3614 1114 16), §'5 9% 
; 
Remes@ Pacilic.........:........... 2 15 4314 1314 2534 14 19'6 
U 
Ck ee 132 6114 1337; 90 11116 8216 100'4 6 
Ww 
Western Maryland................. 16 4 174% 7% 9% §15 8 
e e 
Industrials and Miscellaneous 
1933 1934 1935 Last Div’d 
- =~ os ,. —~ Sale $ Per 
A High Low High Low High Low 11/13/35 Share 
Adams-Millis Corp................. 2154 8 34% = 16 35°; 28 3314 2 
Air Reduction, Inc.................. 112 4716 113 91%4 173 104°; 169 *3 
eclage ln ae 33 11% 237% 1654 20's 1314 147% * 60 
Allied Chemical & |) ES ee 152 70%4 160°; 115', =173_ 125 1611¢ 6 
Allis Chalmers Mfg................ 2634 6 2334 105 387%; 12 3556 
Alpha Portland Cement............. 24 §3¢ 20'% 111, 2014 14 1734 1 
MOIININ PONE ooo cose sc cc ane 4754 1814 555¢ 39 7734 4816 75 2 
Amer. Agric. Chemical (Del.)........ 35 14 48 2514 5754 41}>6 5134 3 
American Bank Note............... 2816 8 2514 1114 46%, 1314 45'> 
Amer. Brake Shoe & _ | Sree 42'6 9% 38 1914 38%, 21 3856 1 
PUMOTIONO TRO eos so ok cae ncn 10014 4916 1144 9014 1495, 110 143_ “4 
Amer. Car & Béy.................. 3934 6% 337% 12 25% 10 247% 
mmorican Ciicle................... 6144 34 705, 4614 96 66 91° *3 
American & Foreign Power......... 1954 3% 13%, 3% 914 2 67% 
Amer. International Corp........... 15% 44 11 434 107% 4'5 10's 
Amer. Power & sy DISA c pen adcew 19% 4 1214 3 954 116 81 
Amer. Radiator & S.S.............. 19 45% 1754 10 2014 10', 19% 
Amer. Rolling Mill................. 31% 634 2814 1314 303°; 15%4 305¢ t.30 
Amer. Smelting & eae 5316 10% 61144 3014 613 3154 58'5 
Amer. Steel Foundries............. 27 45% 2614 10% 24'5 12 2414 
Amer. Sugar Refining.............. 74 2114 72 46 7045 5054 56°4 2 
eS SS irre 13434 8614 12514 1001’, 1493 98%, 1481¢ 9 
Ty 7S aes 9434 5034 89 67 106 7434 10314 5 
Amer. Water Works & Elec......... 4314 10% 2754 1254 2114 716 20 ; 
Amer. Woolen Pfd................. 676 2254 8334 36 66%, 35) 6334 
Anaconda Copper a 22% 5 1734 10 2314 8 2114 
ft | | i re erin ar caret 6% 314 614 314 4\6 
Bilentic Rotting .................. 3214 1234 3514 21% 28 201, 2436 
_ I eee 8414 31 5734 1614 4545 15 3714 
Aviation Corp. Del................. 1634 6% 10°4 334 4% 234 & 
B 
Baldwin Loco. Works............... 1754 344 16 444 6% 114 234 : 
RN Ss gis is och - 5214 34% 4534 23 55 3712 527% “4 
Beatrice Creamery................. 27 7 193; 104% 19 14 1714 7.50 
Beech-Nut Packing................ 7014 45 7654 58 95 72 9414 3 
mendix Aviation .................... 2144 6% 237% 934 2446 «11% 22 7.25 
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e | Price Range of Active Stocks ait 12° Selle 


Industrials and Miscellaneous (Continued ) | DoE ris F ? 
| xperis fF Avor 










v'd 
> 
sae 1933 1934 1935 Last Div’d 
2 B High Low High Low. High Low 11 io/e8. Share Durina ¢ 
= Best & Co inne ae 2 49 26 6714 34 55! 2 — — s 
Bethlehem Steel Corp 1 Bis g91g 4915 84S 4B Zg B55 457 iour weeks the stock recommenda- 
; aoe eg pero : areas 91, 683, 44! 597, 3954 48°, 3 tions of leading fin 1ancial authorities 
50 sting at pany. . sabe 373, 18 2814 1974 273, 21 2714 1.69 have pry sel about 12 issues. The 
rg are . 224 514 313. 161. 65! 1 niga t 2 ISSUES. ne 
. Briggs Mfg........... “""'" qahe 9560 983g 18 8B iy 2 phages Teele 
<o 2 : J 7 . 8 2 83 
Sararaies hading Machin 207. 1 193° 0! po , 803, 4016 *2 the prices at w! 
rroughs Addi achine .. v 6 ¥ 6 4 181; 2614 *69 mended are 
Byers & Co. (A. M.)... sso acct a ie 8! 3254 13%4 205, 1134s 18°, : UNITED OPINION 
. . . c 
ciety po ona 8484 7; 443; 183; 421; 30's 3555 «1.50 Experience has shown that stocks rec- 
aang A Bren Fie Bt ‘ Pig) » ig ” ) B5, p. Ms = 9 ommended by three or more financial 
Caterpillar Tractor. : . 293, 515 38°, 23 60 36! 5 58 ; *1 experts cimost invariably show better 
Celanese Corp.. 587. 415 447. 17) 353, 19! 28°. than average appreciation. 
— de —— Copper... fades, SOS 575 44), 3014 633, 385 58° 4 
nesapeake Corp.................. 58's 147 487, 34 56'; 36 56! 3 To introduce to you the UNITEL 
e 2 4) as} 2 o c = Vii 
cant... ih Ae 7, 603, 291% 88%, 31 85! 3 OPINION method of stock ienacuab- 
pets Ia Co. pues . 105 73'; 161i 95!4 295 1617, 2847 8 ing—eo successiul during the pe 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet......<.... | $835 oT) B96 19% 18 Tg |g ao suCCERSU Guriig te past 
vce ly 9 lll ala al M4 384% OTT 10144 67 = 96! *4 years—we shall be glad to send 
Peete + ae aa ee ae 28). 9 1914 654 155, 9-835 :1434 +.20 you without obligation this list of 
Sosy ng a 1914 4 401; 1855 58 391, 48% 2.50 | 12 outstanding stocks lict 1. 
Com i Solv Saiuo Shaun eee. | SAS 61 353; 72 564% «5814 *2.80 : Se Ua etek ee ORCA pola 
mercia olvents . ee ecko ae 9 363. 153 237% 16! 3 * able through no other source a 
Congol N 4 1 4 8 2 20% .60 r source. 
eo oe oo a7, 735 «853, Rl T4055 1.60 
asofN.Y........... 64% 8 47s, 1814 8444 167q 8214 1 | Send for Bulletin W. S. 26 FREE! 
Consol. Oil...... orate 153 5 1414 J } 1 , ae ai 
Container Corp. “‘A’’....... ediahokke 101; 1'< 13%; Hy 183; 83; 181° sea 
e acee q 8 8 4 4 8 “ 
Continental Can, Inc.|... ||... 78°, 351, 6415 56% 9615 62%; 95 3 UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 





Crown Cork & Seal. 


50 
Continental Insurance... . 3614 10! 3614 233, 1 : 1 * 
Continental Oil. See ee ee ee OP 210 N : “ 
Corn Products Refining .. ete aiey 905, 453, Sais bei 38% i 4 aie site F | att in Saston, Mass. 
a Poeso vain 65 1414 3614 1834 48'5 23!5 46'5 ae : 















































Cudahy Packing. . IIIT] 69's © 808; Gah 4 
: Pe pote 9 % J 37 4716 39% 40° 2.50 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc................ 21 aii Bigs 41° 1608834 ie 
D | — 
; eS we : She kale ace a 534 3416 10!'¢ 57 2234 5554 | STOCKS BONDS 
atc Aoi Ret ae | 4 6 6 : ’ V4 50 
i. oe Be ge Be Bo BM ie Bete acceded 
tg Rete ace woe 101 28 1414 35. «1Tis 335, * 75 = explaining margin requirements, commission 
Bese sore ets) >a 32', 1037, 80 1421; 865, 140 +360 charges and trading units furnished on request 
m en 2 Cash or Margin Accounts 
Elec. Power & Li ht Jee OE tiers ; 37 , ‘3 s Wy. 19% = 4 — 
2 Electric Storage Bat ery.. insta: Ge 3" 9% 214 7 11% 534 “ J. A. Acosta & Co. 
ge Battery........ 54 21 52 34 58 \4 
Endicott Johnson Corp............ 6275 26 63 45 66 523 633 “| N. y agar 
; 4 34 New York Stock Exchange 
| F New York Cotton Exchan 
P ; ; 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co............. 44} a; 18% 17 29% 17 8 638 yo Chicago Board of Trade 
Firestone Tire & Rubber............ Siz 915 9514-1824 1815 185166 40 | ee ee 
TOBE ck cesses HOM 43 ~—s«6 9! 53 587,45 ‘ | er eer 
eg 4 4 ; % 46 2.50 = { ges 
cs hosier Cor.. Las SRP 33 , ii 33, oi 33% ey, a1) ys he 60 Beaver St. New York 
Se ee sakes 8 i 3% 4 4 i 
6 G | 
General Amer. Transpt . a \4 ‘ 54 ) y 
cea time nn BE ae, a a gy tg | GIFTS TO GERMANY, 
POROTRE TOUMTED. 2 oc ee us oineees 30! 10! 25! % ij ig 35 | i i 
G 4 é 4% «16 3915 20!, 393% ‘80 
General Foods. 2.000000 000 «89% AL 887,28 © 3715 80082, 1.80 | Expert advice in all 
General Motors Corp 02.) $4 Sa 7 financial matters to 
yeneral Railwa 1. y , 37 7 5 3° | 
General Refractories... ee aes 193: 44 333° 101; a7 163, a7 : | 
, Gileite Safety Razor... 00000) aig gs a i om, | | Tourists & RepArRIATEs 
. WT To |, «css cccscc ae 35, 283, 54 i : 4 | 
“ | 20— 4 6 15 401; 233; 40! 1 
. Gold Dust Corp. ee coc BTR 18 23 16 —_— % 143,17 .. = | T ILGUNGSSPERRMARK ; 
SR eye ae 2 ? 2 3 | 
2 Goodyear Tire & mathe 471, 91, 4132 1814 13% Lee: 12? g én | Ask for our booklet: 
3 Great Western Sugar...........-. a, Y Gi B* Se Sse ses: 40 
. : 3 4 3g 2655 804g 2.40 “Matured & Called German Dollar Bonds” 
Hercules Powder Co............ : 685¢ 15 54 | i iti 
! Homestake Mining....|...| |||)... 8781485 430°; 310 ain 338 402 “a | German American Securities Co., Inc- 
1dson 34 ‘4 4 Fi | ] } j 
3 Hupp ee. 4a ies: 5; i) “~— 6s | Incorporated in the State of New York 
: : 8 \% % uy 4 2 i 29 Broadway, New York 
ney 3 : Tel. WHitehe -785 
: —— 78 = 191% 753 84 as es — . vate 
: aati sean Business Machines.... 153! { 7534 164 ‘ 131 7 187 14957 180 6 
e 3 a? ee , 4 SN . 
ora Harvester - di . (ae 2 og 3734 183; 3414 227 6 33 1 OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
a re 5 ee ne 7 s 4674 2314 605 34k 583. 60 Many helpful hints on trading procedure and 
ore eo’ eae. : a8 6: 4 2914 21 : 361< 2214 36!'< +.75 methods in our booklet. Copy free on request. 
: I se 13, 51% 1734 1% 125¢ 55< 11 ibys Ask for booklet MC6 
ania “2 a a . Any listed securities bought and sold 
o., Inc.. ba mele te 5715 38 67 49 545 ( / 
ohns- ‘ i 5 
Johns-Manville....... foisaeion) oe 12'4 663, 39 97 38!5 97 60 | HISHOLM & HAPMAN 
) K 
, ey . . ; ' 5 : ms Established 1907 
Tomiaunate heise * . iy ee z 3 2; 8 asi oe 8 18/4 1014 143, *.50 | Members New York Stock Exchange 
Kroger Grocery & Baking... re 3554 141, 335, 2314 32 fy 134 26 x4 160 | $3 Beosty wa ‘ ‘New York 
L | 
L b , , > ge.t.l © « ar gh as =D 
a CO eee ARM 19 BBG BEG BBG BAG Bas 2 Odd Lots—100 Share Lots 
ey-O es 3° 37 7 4 73 8 2.40 | || | 
fran 2 <a ." See = 53 an P14, EE, i” its, 4714 1.20 | Booklet M.W. 801 upon request | 
NEW RMEC i ee oe via insacac owe i Z . 2 34 a» = . | | | 
Loew's, Tne. so eeeeeeeseeeeeees aig Sig 20%; 50% 311, 4914 2 ° 
Lorillard . . ae 4 19% “4K 3% 41% 88 3935 2 | | O n ulr 
icc rti ves SII 961 © 1033 881g 183g 863q 181386 *1. 20 | di 
a 3 : Established 1898 
Mack Truck, Inc. 463 . i Members New York Stock Exc 
| Pe ee 1814 aa ~ dine . - ers New York Stock Exchange 
WM OROUES 55-5 ccs cccccecsiwcs 655; 241¢ 0 GR1G 851K CBS sore Ba 3 | 39 Broadway New _Yorl: 
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LARGE STOCK 
MARKET PROFITS 


On October 14th we selected TRANSUE & 
WILLIAMS as an outstanding bargain stock. 
It was then selling at 10, Fourteen days later 
it had reached 15. Here, then, is a profit of 
50% in two weeks. 

Of course, this is an unusually large gain to 
make in a few days, but it demonstrates what 
ean be done if you ferret out cheap stocks 
now quoted at bargain prices. 


Such issues are hard to find. Fortunately, we 
have located another which appears outstand- 
ingly attractive. Per share earnings recently 
increased more than 300% and point higher. 
Still the stock sells for only $12 a share. And 
it is listed on the New York Stock Bxchange. 


The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOUCKS.”’ No charge 
—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 666, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 





International Petroleum 
Company, Limited 


Notice to Shareholders and the Holders of 
Share Warrants 


NOTICE is hereby given that a semi-annual div- 
idend of 75e per share and a special disbursement 
of 50c per share, both in Canadian Currency, have 
been declared, and that the same will be payable 
on or after the 2nd day of December, 1935, in 
respect to the shares specified in any Bearer Share 
Warrants of the Company of the 1929 issue upon 
presentation and delivery of coupons No, 44 at:— 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, 
King and Church Streets Branch, 
Toronto, Canada 


The payment to Shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 22nd day of November, 
1935, and whose shares are represented by rexis- 
tered Certificates of the 1929 issue, will be made 
by cheque, mailed from the offices of the Company 
on the 29th day of November, 1935. 


The transfer books will be closed from the 23rd 
day of November to the 2nd day of December, 
1935, inclusive, and no Bearer Share Warrants 
will be ‘‘split’’ during that period. 


The Income Tax Act of the Dominion of Canada 
having been amended, effective April Ist, 1933, to 
provide that a tax of 5% shall be imposed and 
deducted at the source on all dividends payable 
by Canadian debtors to non-residents of Canada, 
the above mentioned tax will be deducted from 
all dividend cheques mailed toe non-resident share- 
holders and the Company’s Bankers will deduct the 
59 tax when paying coupons to or for account of 
non-resident shareholders. Ownership Certificates 
will be required by the paying Bankers in respect 
of all dividend coupons presented for payment by 
residents of Canada. 


Shareholders resident in the United States are 
advised that a credit for the 5% Canadian tax 
withheld at source is allowable against the tax 
shown on their United States Federal Income Tax 
return. If it is desired to claim such eredit the 
United States tax authorities require evidence of 
the deduction of said tax. In order to secure such 
proof Ownership Certificates (Form No. 601) must 
be completed in duplicate and the Bank cashing 
the coupons will endorse both copies with a cer- 
tificate relative to the deduction and payment of 
the 5% tax and return one Certificate to the 
shareholder. If Forms No. 601 are not available at 
local United States banks, they can be secured 
from the Company's office or the Royal Bank of 
Canada, Toronto. 


Holders of Bearer Share Warrants who have 
not yet exchanged talons for a new supply of 
dividend coupons (Nos. 41 to 60) should de- 
tach talons and forward them by registered 
mail, with return address, to the Secretary, 
International Petroleum Company, Limited, 56 
Church Street, Toronto, Canada. 


By order of the Board, 
J. R. CLARKE, Secretary. 
56 Chureh Street, Toronto 2, Canada. 
12th November, 1935. 
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Price Rangeof Active Stocks 


Industrials and Miscellaneous (Continued ) 











1933 1934 1935 Last Div’d 
a —_  — ~ —_—_———_—. Sale $ Per 
M High Low High Low High Low 11/13/35 Share 
Mathieson Alkali.................. 465¢ 14 4034 2314 3334 2334 3154 1.50 
Re eee 33 934 4534 30 5455 35% 5314 *1.60 
McIntyre, Porcupine............... 483¢ 18 5014 301% 45°, 3334 3514 4 
McKeesport Tin Plate .. siovcese Me 4414 9514 79 127, 9014 125 4 
Mesta Machine Co.. Si bleh iaew sve. 7 3434 20'¢ 39% 862414 3814 2 
Monsanto Chemical................ 83 25 96!5 39 94', 55 94 a | 
Montgomery Ward & Co............ 2874 854 3556 20 8734 2134 3634 os 
N 
ee rae. 11% 3214 1254 19'; 11 174% 1 
National Biscuit................... 605 3116 4914 257, 363, 2214 351% 1.60 
National Cash Register............. 2354 514 2354 12 22 1314 207% .50 
National Dairy Products............ 2534 1014 18%, 13 19 12% 1854 1.20 
National Distillers................. 3514 207% 3154 16 34!5 23'¢ 32 
Sree 140 4314 170 135 196 145 196 5 
National Power & Light... css ss eS 6% 1514 6°4 143, 4% 1014 .60 
ae 551¢ 15 5814 34!5 8114 4034 811% 2 
fe ge ee |! 4 6% 2834 1114 34°, = 1814 3434 Fg 
North American Co................ 3614 1214 2514 1014 28 9 2635 1 
re) 
Otis Elevator. . phic es iataee eee 10'< 1934 12!5 22 1115 20 .60 
Owens Ill. Glass...............-.. 9634 $114 94 60 129 80 126'4 4 
Pp 
Pacific Gas & Electric.............. 31% 15 2314 1234 305, 18% 293¢ 1.50 
ee ON ee 43%< 22 37 20%4 56 19 53 2.40 
Packard Motor Car................ 6% 134 6% 234 716 314 614 vis 
ammmnownt Pictures... ... .........5 cscs ee oe Ses 12 8 91% i 
2 Pt te eee . 56 1914 7414 5114 843; 5714 80 2 
Penick & Ford. RoR e Bickers ce at 2515 67 445, 81 641, 71 3 
Phelps Dodge Corp. . rere.) 4\4 187% 1314 26!¢ 1234 247% +.50 
Phillips Petroleum . aebueces es ee 434 2034 133% 375% 1334 3514 a 
Pillsbury Flour Miligf tect 2215 914 3434 18'4 8715 31 35 1.60 
Procter & Gamble . tees se ses a 1954 4434 331 633, 4234 4814 *1.50 
Public Service of N. 5. Ristav shabu ses §7)< 3254 45 25 453; 2034 4414 2.40 
BORIS ROO aise 5 sous os cance sds 58'; 18 5935 3514 527, 29!¢ 3354 1.50 
R 
Radio Corp. of America............. 1214 3 91% 416 914 4 914 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum.............. 534 1 44 1 6 14 5 
eel aaa “abe a ee 2054 5 23 14!, 26's 16'5 2514 1 
Remington Rand.. See kaeisss s. In 214 1334 6 15'< 7 14% 
Republic Steel . bp ala ois ho 4 25%4 10'4 19% 9 19 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tob. CL B....,.... 5417 2614 5334 393; 57'¢ = 43! 57) 3 
Ss 
No eke ebacc cae 6236 28 57 3814 46 3134 34 2 
Schenley Distillers................. 47 22 387% 1714 56!, 22 5134 
Sears, Roebuck & Co............... 47 1214 §114 31 63°, 31 6234 *2 
NN ee gS 2 crag ougrs a.g ciere-3%e 74 14 9 434 1214 15% 121% t.12! 
OES Seren 1314 §34 13% 634 10'4 74 10 .25 
OO) ea ee 115, 4 11'4 6 13 515 13 : 
Socony-Vacuum Corp............... 17 6 19% 1214 153; 1054 11% .30 
NN NIN Son scsi so aw awe ean s:0 28 1414 221 1014 27 10% 26 1.50 
Spiegel May Stern Co.............. 2114 1 7634 64 84 437% 77 3 
Standard Brands . errr ft! 4 1334 2514 1714 19!; 121% 147% .80 
Standard Oil of Calif............... 45 19'4 42% 26'2 387%; 92734 37164 1 
Standard Oil of Ind................ a aes 3234 2314 28°; 23 28 1 
See fala ee nn | 64 2234 50 3914 50', 3534 49'4 n! 
Ne SS as 63 4534 6614 4714 68 5834 674 3.80 
Le 114% 214 105% 4% 1854 6% 17 * 50 
oe a en 1914 5% 1314 3% 143, 2)5 1254 * 
4 | ORES eee ere 59 35 7414 §1!5 75'. 6044 73 1 
T 
Texas Corp.. Gees bie sea eee 1034 2934 1954 233, 161% 23 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur................ 4514 1514 4314 30 363, 2834 301¢ 2 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.............. 1134 3% 1434 8 12 134 1154 : 
Timken Roller Bearing............. 3514 1334 41 24 68 2834 66°4 *2 
Tri-Continental Corp............... 834 234 634 3 154 1% 14 .. 
U 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher........... $ 914 587% 36 82!; 6334 8034 2 
Union Carbide & Carbon............ 1934 507% 357% 72%; «44 70% 1.60 
LC de rere ; 814 2014 1114 203, 1434 2014 1 
I 6 ok sc.c'n, os Wm 09 0 0:0:6 058 1514 8), 213, 9% 2054 
United Carbon.. ee eee 1014 5034 35 74 46 72 2.40 
as 6s kn hk cecs-ns eee wees 4 8% 2% 7 1% 634 
United Corp. Pfd.. 221% 37% 2114 44); 2034 4414 3 
United Fruit 2314 77 59 923, 6014 6854 3 
ok ee 13% 201% 114% 18!, 94 17% 
ay eee 18 6114 3414 87 401, 7834 as | 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol 1314 643; 32 49 35'< 46 2 
U. S. Pipe & Fdy 6% 33 1514 22 1434 19% 50 
U. S. Rubber.. = 2% 24 11 17'¢ 914 143% 
U. S. Smelting, Ref. & Mining. 54 1814 141 9655 1241, 92 9614 +8 
UL PURO URMIEMEDS 0.0.6 crisis 900d 0:08 -0'0 67'4 2355 597% 2935 48°; 2714 4814 
|. ee ee } 53 9914 6714 = 113! 735, 111 2 
Vv 
Vanadium Corp...... 0.02266... 3614 154 3134 14 213, 114% 1954 
WwW 
Warner Brothers Pictures... 5 ss sio 1 814 234 87, 2% 814 
Western Union Tel. syns «ce. 174% 66% 291, 735s 205% 1314 ie 
Westinghouse Air Rain trek 355, 1134 36 157% 31 18 30% .50 
Westinghouse Elec. 2 ee 583, 193% 4714 27% 95 3254 9434 71 
Woolworth Co. (F. W.)............. 507% 25% 6514 4114 6514 51 5634 2.40 
Worthington Pump & Mach.. .. 89% 8 31% 13!% 24's 1134 22 = 
a SL 8 5734 3412 76 5414 825; 7334 18'4 


* Including extras. {+ Paid last year. 
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Answers to Inquiries 
(Continued from page 156) 





lic purchasing power and demand aris- 
ing from new building construction and 
extensive renovation work. With the 
outlook favorable for moderately in- 
creased earnings and dividend return 
likely to be maintained or increased, we 
look for reflection in moderately higher 
market values and despite your present 
substantial profit, we advocate the con- 
tinued retention of your holdings. 


WARNER BROS. PICTURES, INC. 


Your report on the present status of 
Warner Bros. Pictures common would be 
greatly appreciated. In view of the recent 
news that this company has emerged suc- 
cessfully from litigation difficulties and is 
showing a profit, am I right in expecting 
satisfactory market action from this stock 
in the months ahead?—D. S. A., Buffalo, 


A stockholder’s suit concerning an 
employment contract with several of the 
leading executives of Warner Bros. Pic- 
tures, Inc., has been amicably settled by 
the return of 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock to the corporation and the 
release of both the corporation and the 
executives from claims relating to the 
employment contract. The anti-trust 
suit by the Government has also been 
discontinued. Another stockholders’ suit 
has recently been filed but it is not 
believed that this suit will have a 
seriously adverse effect upon Warner 
Bros. Although definite figures are 
lacking, it is reported that the com- 
pany operated at a profit for the 
fiscal year ended August 31, last, which 
would be the best results achieved since 
1930. For the thirty-nine weeks ended 
May 25, 1935, net profit was $371,592, 
equal to 2 cents a share of common 
which compares with a net loss of 
$558,836 for the corresponding period 
the year before. Despite the heavy 
losses absorbed since 1930, a good 
financial condition has been maintained, 
current assets on May 25, 1935, 
amounting to $19,009,785 including 
$4,171,161 cash, while current liabili- 
ties were $11,095,713. A contract has 
been made whereby Radio-Keith-Or- 
pheum Corp. will feature all motion pic- 
tures produced by Warner Bros. This, 
together with the ambitious program of 
new pictures for the coming season 
points to fairly satisfactory operations 
from the motion picture producing end 
of the business, while enlarged public 
spending ability augurs well for the 
theater chains. Although recovery of 
substantial earning power may be a 
slow process, we feel that the outlook 
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for Warner Bros. would justify you in 
continued speculative retention of your 
holdings for the next few months. 


TEXAS PACIFIC COAL & OIL CO. 


I note that Texas Pacific Coal & Oil 
recently went into the black for the first 
time in any three months since 1932. What 
do you think of its prospects from now 
on? I hold 200 shares averaging 6.— 
E. O. P., Duluth, Minn. 


It is true that in the third quarter of 
this year Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. 
operated in the black for the first quar- 
ter in any period since 1932, although 
for the first nine months of operation, 
the company showed a net loss of $44,- 
032, after taxes and charges, as com- 
pared with a net loss of $189,781 for 
the first nine months of 1934. During 
recent years the company has disposed 
of many of its unprofitable units, the 
interests of which were outside of 
the petroleum industry. In addition 
the management has 


outstanding bank loans. 
is a comparatively small unit in an in- 
dustry in which huge organizations are 
functioning and its interests have prin- 
cipally been confined to the producing 
division. However, this year the com- 


pany has been operating with more suc: | 





attempted to | 
strengthen its position by reducing its | 
The company | 


cess in its drilling activities particularly | 
in so far as New Mexico and West | 
Texas are concerned, and it has good | 
prospects on some additional acreage in | 


Jackson County, Texas. 
ber 31, 1934, total current assets of 
$1,941,807, included $4€8,435 in cash, 
and current liabilities were $846,156. 
The equity per-share amounted to 


As of Decem- | 


$10.31, against $10.72 for the previous | 


year. 


Although there are companies | 


in the industry obviously with a great | 


deal stronger positions financially than 


this one, nevertheless with the improve: | 
ment that has been evident in oils gen- | 
erally of late, we see no need for hasty 


liquidation now of the shares which 
you hold. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 


In your opinion, what is the outlook for 
Republic Steel? Will new retail outlets 
recently gained through the acquisition of 
Truscon Steel further enhance the value 
of this stock? What are the prospects for 
my 100 shares of Republic Steel purchased 
at 164?—T. R. W., Newark, N. J. 


In our opinion the outlook for Re- 
public Steel Corp. is more favorable 


now than it has been for many years, | 
and we do feel that the acquisition of | 
Truscon Steel will materially widen | 


the market for this company’s prod- 


ucts. As a matter of fact Republic's | 
purpose in acquiring Truscon was to | 








Money in 
Preferred Stocks 


This Bureau has won great praise 
for its preferred stock recommen- 
dations. 

For instance AF 30 to 60; ALO 
40 to 70; BKR 35 to 85; FKM 29 
to 140: MGX 27 to 60; RBC 27 
to 95: SLS 28 to 70; X 79 to 119; 
BDM 28 to 70; WB 17 to 50; BS 
60 to 120— 


And Many Others As Good 


Our Daily Service is the oldest 
and we think best in the Street. 


Month’s trial by Airmail only $10 
and on subscription will furnish 


A NEW LIST OF TEN PRE- 
FERRED STOCKS WITH 
HUGE ARREARS WHICH 


SHOULD MAKE WONDER- 
FUL PROFITS. 

There is a listed stock under $10 that 
we think should double in value. 

There is a listed $30 industrial that has 
$100 possibilities in the long run and is 
just starting up. 

There is a guaranteed preferred stock 
netting 10 percent that should do big 
things. 


Particulars on application to Dept. W-22 
Town Topics Financial Bureau 


Organized 1889 
16 Beaver St., N. Y. Tel. WHi. 4-8541 














How Do Investors Rate 
Your Company's 
Securities ? 


Investors are beginning to think of your 
securities as long-term investments. 

Of course, they are interested in just 
how well your earnings have held up and 
also whether your Company will be one of 
the first to profit by any pickup in business. 

The primary question will be whether or 
not you can maintain your present dividend 
vield or possibly increase it. 

Keep investors informed of your dividend 
action by publishing your policies. Take 
advantage of one of the prime makers of 
good will for your company among secur- 
ity-buyers ! 

More than 60,000 bona fide investors 
constituting the cream of stockholders oi 
record in leading corporations read each 
issue of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
for investment suggestions. 

Your dividend notice published in these 
columns will be read by security-buyers 
at the time they are seeking sound securt- 
ties to add to their holdings. 


Add The Magazine of Wall Street to 
your list of publications carrying 
your Company’s dividend notices! 


THE MAGAZINE 


OF WALL STREET 
90 Broad St. New York, N. Y. 
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take advantage of the diversified and 
special steel products manufactured by 
Truscon, especially for the automotive 
industry. For the nine months ended 
September 30, last, the net profit 
amounted to $3,264,295, after charges 
and taxes, equivalent after preferred 
dividend requirements to 28 cents a 
share on 2,047,803 shares of common 
stock and this compares with a net loss 
of $2,193,157 in the first nine months 
of 1934. This is the best showing Re- 
public has made in the history of the 
company, which as you know was or- 
ganized in April, 1930. Possibly the 
words of Mr. Girdler, the president of 
Republic Steel reflect the management's 
confidence in the future, when he 
stated “Republic now stands ready to 
1eap the benefits of research and in- 
vention, integration of facilities and 
reduction in production goods upon 
which it has bent its energies during 
the depression years.” With the addi- 
tion of Corrigan-McKinney’s plants 
and properties and the retail outlets 
gained through the acquisition of con- 
trol of Truscon, Republic is in a par- 
ticularly good position to capitalize 
upon the expanding market for steels 
which we are confident will continue to 
develop throughout the next few years. 


BEATRICE CREAMERY CoO. 


Hill you give me some information re- 
garding the present outlook in the dairy 
products industry, and specifically about 
Keatrice Creamery Co. What, reasonably, 
nay I expect from my holding this stock 
during the coming six months?—T. R. iV 
C/nicago, Ill. 

As the result of an aggressive expan- 
ston program, Beatrice Creamery Co. 
now ranks as the third largest unit in 
the dairy products field. Production 
of butter formerly constituted the con- 
cern’s principal activity and while this 
division is still a major profits deter- 
minant, more than half of normal earn- 
ings are probably now obtained from 
fluid milk, ice-cream, eggs, poultry and 
milk derivatives. Up to and including 
the 1932 fiscal year, the company en- 
joyed an enviable record of profitable 
operations. In 1933, however, volume 
sales were hard-hit by declining pub- 
lic purchasing power, while the conse- 
quent over- production _ necessitated 
large inventory write-offs. Thus, net 
income in that year was equivalent to 
only $4.03 a share on the company’s 
7% preferred stock. In the following 
fiscal year, or that ended February 28, 
1934, some improvement was shown, 
although net income was still insufh- 
cient to cover full dividend require- 
ments on the preferred. The year 

1934, however, witnessed a decided 
change for the better in the affairs of 
the company. Due largely to the ef- 
_ ects of the widespread drought, which 
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was accompanied by a considerable re- 
duction in raw milk supplies, butter 
and cheese prices naturaliy increased 
and this rise was accompanied by in- 
creased consumption as a result of ex- 
panding public purchasing power and 
generally better business conditions. 
Prices subsequently were shaded, par- 
ticularly in the case of butter, and this 
situation was largely responsible for 
the showing of the company for the 
six months ended August 31, 1935. 
Net income during that interval 
amounted to $390,991, equivalent, after 
preferred dividend requirements, to 8 
cents a share on the common stock, 
against $713,605, or 90 cents a common 
share in the first six months of the previ- 
ous fiscal year. However, considerable 
improvement was recorded in the quar- 
ter ended August 31, when net income 
of $598,261, equal to $1.10 per share on 
the common stock contrasted with 
$207,270 loss in the preceding quarter 
and $565,528 profit, or $1 a share on 
the common stock in the August quar- 
ter of the preceding year. Increased 
volume sales in all departments, par- 
ticularly ice-cream, together with the 
improved statistical position of butter, 
suggests that profits for the fiscal year 
to end February 28, next, will approxi- 
mate the $1.31 a share earned on the 
common for the preceding year. In 
our opinion, therefore, the common 
stock currently is reasonably priced, 
and while it may remain somewhat re- 
stricted marketwise over the medium 
term, longer pull potentialities are be- 
lieved to dictate further retention of 
your holdings. 


GENERAL CABLE CORP. 


Am I justified in my assumption that 
the rising wdustrial momentum gives my 
200 shares of General Cable common ma- 
terial profit opportunities at this time? I 
understand that this company has just 
per da profit for the third quarter— 
‘és A., Charleston, S.C. 


General Cable Corp. manufactures 
« broad line of copper wire and cable, 
as well as brass and bronze wire, alu- 
minum wire, tubing and copper rods. 
These products are used principally, of 
course, in the transmission of electric 
current, the utilities being the major 
outlet. However, the automobile in- 
dustry, as well as manufacturers of 
electrical equipment and numerous other 
major industries provide the organiza- 
tion with a degree of diversification 
and seem to assure it of benefiting 
from improved industrial conditions 
generally. As a matter of fact, the 
report of the company for the nine 
months ended September 30, last, 
showed a net loss of only $81,345, 
contrasted with one of $161,051 for 
the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year. Actually, the company was 


able to report a small profit in both the 
second and third quarters of this year, 
Despite the heavy losses which the 
concern has experienced since 1929, it 
has maintained a sound financial con- 
dition, as revealed in the balance sheet 


dated December 31, 1934. At that 
time, current assets of $7,925,779, ir 
cluding cash alone of $1,745,976, com- 
pared with current liabilities of only 
$917,504. Of course, arrears of ap- 
proximately $31.50 a share on the 150, 
000 shares of 7% preferred stock con 
stitute a serious handicap to the com- 
mon stock, marketwise, but where one 
is willing to hold the stock on the basis 
of the company’s probable longer term 
earning power, such a policy should 
prove profitable. The company’s costs 
have been cut considerably during the 
depression years, and prior to the de- 
pression little difficulty was experi- 
enced in earning preferred require- 
ments by a wide margin. Purchases by 
the utilities have been held to a mini- 
mum, but even if the present legisla- 
tion affecting holding companies is not 
declared unconstitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court, pent-up demand 
from this source ultimately must work 
to the benefit of General Cable. More- 
over, the indicated broadening of con- 
struction activities throughout the coun- 
try augurs well for the company’s fu- 
ture. As suggested above, therefore, 
the present is not believed propitious 
to disturb your position in the common 
stock. 


ARMOUR @ CO. (Illinois) 


It seems to me the news on the packing 
industry 1s disturbing. I am holding 200 
shares of Armour & Co. (Illinois) which 
I bought at 4%4—purchased for moderate 
appreciation—but I am beginning to won- 
rig whether further holding is advisable.— 

M. B., New York City. 


It is true that the outlook for Armour 
& Co. of Illinois is possibly not as 
favorable at the present time because 
of the apparent drop in meat consump 
tion due to higher prices, but never’ 
theless in view of the fact that the 
processing taxes may be lowered or 
perhaps entirely eliminated eventually 
we recommend retention of the shares 
from this point on for the longer pull. 
This company is the second largest 
domestic meat packer and in addition 
is an important factor in foreign mar’ 
kets. For the year ended October 31, 
1934 (the last year for which earnings 
figures are available) this company rev 
ported an equivalent of 81 cents on 
the common stock, as against only 3 38 
cents in the previous year, but in thie 
connection it is well to bear in mind 
that the company has effected sizable 
savings through debt refunding and its 
capital readjustment plan was a step 
in the right direction from the stand- 
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point of common stockholders. As a 
result of the retirement of $44,328,900 
of 20-year 512% guaranteed gold bonds 
due in 1932, and the replacement of 
them with 4s, the company further 
strengthened its financial condition ma- 
terially. While it is true that the 
present low quotation and the stock's 
action would indicate little in the way 
of dividends can be expected by com- 
mon shareholders for some time to 
come, we do feel that your holdings 
might well be left undisturbed on a 
price basis at this time. 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL 
Co. 

Although I now: have a fairly good profit 
on my holdings of Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
preferred, I am undecided as to the desir- 
atility of holding the stock further. Do 
you feel that prospects for the company 
justify the expectation of further market 
appreciation from these levels?—L. M. R.., 
Spokane, Wash. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool has long 
occupied a leading position in the manu- 
facture and development of pneumatic 
tools and machinery used in the con- 
struction and mining industries. It 
numbers among its products: rock drills, 
Diesel and semi-Diesel engines, air-com- 
pressors, and numerous specialty tools. 
Foreign business of the company is 
understood to normally account for ap- 
proximately one quarter of total sales, 
plants being maintained in Canada, 
Scotland and Germany. In considera- 
tion of the fact that most of the con- 
cern’s business is done with companies 
engaged in construction, mining and 
similar types of work, it is not surpris- 
ing that earnings slumped badly dur- 
ing the depression from the 1928-29 
level. The low point in earnings was 
established in 1932, when the concern 
sustained a loss of $805,387. Since that 
time, gradual improvement has been 
recorded in line with generally in- 
creased industrial activity throughout 
the United States and in many other 
sections of the world. Last year, as a 
inatter of fact, the company was able 
to restore operations to a_ profitable 
basis, net having equalled $2.16 a share 
on the $3.50 preference stock. For the 
first nine months of the current year, the 
company reported a profit of $552,591, 
equivalent, after preferred require- 
ments, to 40 cents a share on the com- 
mon stock, against $291,211, or $1.63 
a share on the preferred for the like 
interval of 1934. There are nearly five 
years of accumulated dividends due 
holders of the 178,400 shares of $3.50 
preference stock. With increased or- 
ders in prospect, eventual clearing of 
these arrears is believed a distinct pos- 
sibility. At current levels of around 
$50, therefore, we believe that the 
stock still holds good appreciation pos- 











INTEGRATION 


@ The Associated System has recently acquired along the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard new companies which are in close proximity to 
or actually interconnected with companies previously owned. 


Acquisition of these companies is part of the Associated Sys- 
tem’s program of integrating its principal properties into a 


regional group. 


This process is exemplified in Pennsylvania, where areas served 
by new companies (shaded) are interconnected with the original 


areas (black) in an in- 
tegrated group. 


These new companies 
acquired, along the At- 
lantic Seaboard, in- 
crease by about 20% the 
number of customers 
served by the Associated 
System. 
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Old and new areas connected in Pennsylvania 


GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 











Standard Gas 








The Public Utility System of 


serves 1,660 cities and towns of twenty states 

... combined population 6,000,000 . . . total 

customers 1,662,393 ... installed generating 
capacity 1,582,779 kilowatts. 





and Electric Company | 

















MARKET 


STATISTICS 


N. Y. Times 
N. Y. Times ——Dow, Jones — 50 Stocks-——. 
40 Bonds 30 Indus. 20 Is High Low Sales 

Monday, November 4....... 81.38 141.07 35.06 111.54 110.34 1,748,130 
Tuesday, November 5....... HOLIDAY—EXCHANGE CLOSED 
Wednesday, November 6.... 81.50 142.90 35.60 113.20 111.32 3,075,440 
Thursday, November 7...... 81.42 143.40 35.46 113.33 111.58 2,785,280 
Friday, November 8......... 81.34 144.25 35.09 113.16 111.37 3,351,559 
Saturday, November 9...... 81.36 144.36 35.54 112.80 111.82 1,166,554 
Monday, November 11...... HOLIDAY—EXCHANGE CLOSED 
Tuesday, November 12...... 81.27 142.56 35.04 113.04 110.99 2,140,010 
Wednesday, November 13... 81.17 143.59 36.13 112.46 110.66 2,047,810 
Thursday, November 14..... 81.45 145.59 36.93 114.42 112.51 3,948,150 
Friday, November 15........ 81.65 146.32 37.34 115.42 113.64 2,938,090 
Saturday, November 16..... 81.84 147.31 37.59 115.30 114.30 1,639,480 
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sibilities if held with a view to further 
long range improvement in the indus- 
trial situation both here and abroad. 





Democratic Political 
Strategy in 1936 


(Continued from page 129) 





President and his budgeteers and by 
Congress, the argument for Roosevelt 
and the New Deal will be fortified with 
gestures and proclamations of impend- 
ing budget balance. Just as the 1932 
campaign was fought by the Democrats 
as a campaign of protest against the 
misery of the times, the campaign of 
1936 will be fought on the score of 
good times now and retaining the Ad- 
ministration that brought the good and 
dispelled the bad times. The latter are 
expected to be finally dissipated by the 
building boom now being incubated by 
the Government in the warmth of 
natural recovery. 

It is always easier to claim and assert 
than to criticize and explain. The pub- 
lic likes simplicity in its economics. It 
will be hard to land knock-out blows 
against the New Deal by telling the 
wretched story of the vast waste of 
public funds in public works, C W A, 
Works Progress Administration, busi- 
ness pilloried and persecuted, and the 
woeful story of tax burdens which will 
bend the money backs of the taxpayers 
and raise the cost of living for a genera- 
tion to come. 

After all the shouting and the tumult 
cver the election results November 5, 
last, the stark fact is that they furnish 
no conclusive indication that the Roose- 
velt Administration is on the run. Slid- 
ing, yes; but on the skids, no. The opti- 
mistic inferences that have been drawn 
from some of the results are more likely 
to harm the anti-Roosevelt cause by in- 
stilling over-much optimism, than to 
appraise the situation. Cool observers 
recall that it is rare, indeed, that a na- 
tional administration in power when 
times are good has been defeated for 
re-election. 

With the death of Huey Long passed 
the likelihood of a third party raiding 
Democratic strength. The Townsend- 
ites will snipe at Congress rather than 
the Presidency. The bonus is coming 
and the 1933 rage at Roosevelt is pass- 
ing as A E F men forget their experi- 
ence with the short-lived economy act. 

In the old days the Democrats when 
they won at all, won most often by 
scoring an upset in the industrial cities 
which sometimes became fed up on pro- 
tectionism, whereas they usually found 
votes scarce in the agrarian communi- 
ties, which were the logical victims of 
high tariffs when they sold abroad and 


bought at home. But, now the farmers 
have been mobilized under the banners 
of money-talks Democracy and placed 
on the payroll of rural subsidies. To 
be sure, it is not so certain that or- 
ganized labor will not hold the fort in 
spots for the Administration which 
has given them the upper hand in 
industry—assisted as it will be by more 
or less organized laborless labor. But 
the Administration has bought and paid 
for the farmer vote and counts on its 
delivery. 


Farmers and Solid South 


Against a background of prosperity 
achieved and the band playing “Happy 
Times Are Here Again,” and implied 
threat of condign punishment for stiff- 
necked opponents (which is already 
cowing some of the timid) the Farm 
Guard will sweep forward to victory— 
if all things click. It is counted upon 
tc capture the center of the nation- 
wide battlefield while the Solid South 
wins on the right wing—even though 
the enemy triumphs on the industrial 
left wing of the Northeast. The casual- 
ties may be large and the seven billion 
popular majority of 1932 may shrink to 
nothing and yet a victory be won. 
Presidents are elected by the electoral 
college, which has been more than once 
carried against the nose count. 

So runs the roseate Democratic stra- 
tegy of Democracy for 1936 as it is 
victoriously mapped and typed by Gen- 
eralissimo Farley and his lieutenants. 
The Republican high command already 
has it licked on the counting machines, 
but the professional bettors hold that 
as of today Roosevelt is the winner. 
Behind the scenes the captains of in- 
dustry agree and shape their course ac- 
cordingly, hoping for a break but not 
unduly extending their necks. 





Profits from Instalment 


Selling 


(Continued from page 143) 





Government everyone is being exhorted 
to borrow. Under such conditions, 
while instalment purchases are cur 
rently at a peak, it is to be expected 
that they will scale new heights in the 
not distant future. 

To sum the situation up, therefore, it 
seems that while instalment buyers are 
to pay less, it will not be much less, 
that the finance companies will con- 
tinue to obtain their money cheaply 
and, finally, that financing volume is 
headed upward. All in all, it is a very 
tavorable near-term prospect that Com- 
mercial Investment Trust and Commer- 
cial Credit enjoy; they may even be 


able to offset the lower rates paid by 
buyers through more efficient operating 
procedure, possibly by the achievement 
of lower insurance rates over wide 
areas. The stock market, of course, is 
saying that the competition which has 
been generated by large profits has gath- 
ered such momentum that ultimately it 
will do more damage. This may be so, 
but the market has already discounted 
all damage done so far and all that is 
likely to be done over the near future. 





What Will Social Security 
Cost the Investor? 


(Continued from page 133) 





ucts—where, incidentally, labor costs 
are usually !ow—are much more sus- 
ceptible to changes in price than those 
going directly into consumption. 

One more general point can be made: 
the Social Security taxation will fall 
more heavily upon employers when 
their business is slack than when it is 
booming. This, of course, is logical; 
it is because “overhead” of all kinds 
bears a higher proportion to a small 
volume of business than to a large vol- 
ume. When business is slow, employ- 
ers generally try and keep on their key 
men; they cannot cut down their office 
and plant forces beyond a certain point 
because, if they do, there will be noth- 
ing with which to take advantage of 
the turn when it does come. 


Variations in Companies 


In order to give stockholders an idea 
—it is admittedly only a rough one—of 
what the Social Security taxation will 
mean to individual companies a list of 
some of the most important companies 
in the country has been compiled. They 
are companies whose payrolls for last 
year are known, or whose payrolls can 
be estimated with reasonable accuracy. 
The first column shows the percentage 
that the payroll bears to total sales 
and from it one obtains an impression 
of the relative height of the labor cost. 
The first impression, however, must be 
modified to some extent by what is 
known of the companies’ activity. For 
example, the United States Steel Corp. 
shows up as having very high labor 
costs, but this evidently has been dis’ 
torted by the fact that during 1934 the 
company operated at only a small pro- 
portion of its actual capacity. If oper: 
ations had been at a higher rate, Steel 
undoubtedly would fall into its proper 
category which is one making a medium 
labor cost product. To a lesser extent 
this will apply to some of the other 
companies in the list. 

Having obtained a figure for payrolls, 
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the amount of the tax for next year and 
for 1949 has been calculated and divided 
by the number of shares of common 
stock outstanding. “ It should be noted 
in this connection that no attempt has 
been made to estimate the amount of 
the payroll going to persons making 
more than $3,000 a year. Thus, be- 
cause the old-age pension part of the 
plan is limited to the first $3,000 of 
annual wages, the calculations will err 
slightly on the high side. On the other 
hand, if they err on the high side in 
this way, there is a more than offsetting 
item in the cost of administering Social 
Security. For this purpose it will be 
necessary to create a vast bureaucracy, 
the cost of which will come out of the 
pockets of corporations in the form of 
an increase in general taxation. 


The last column in the table shows 
the per share earnings for last year 
and comparing this with the ultimate 
estimate per share cost of Social Se- 
curity one is amazed at the hardship 
that it so clearly will inflict upon stock- 
holders. It must be remembered that 
taxes on the aggregate already absorb 
a great deal more than is ever paid 
stockholders, but one can easily see that 
in the future the unfortunate stockhold- 
er is going to come out worse than ever. 
At the same time, one can see also that 
consumers are going to have to pay con- 
siderably more for their enjoyment of 
coods and services. Of course, if the 
public is really obstinate about paying 
more, the corporation always has the 
alternative of going through bank- 
ruptcy. In any event, it is perfectly evi- 
dent that there is not much in Social 
Security for the corporation, its stock- 
holders, nor for the consumer. 





Preferred Shares for Income 
and Price Enhancement 


(Continued from page 150) 





well founded, offers to the investor the 
inducement of a good potential return 
at a profitable discount. In the case 
of those issues where back dividends are 
a factor, the ultimate receipt of such 
dividends would enable the 
to make a substantial write-off against 
the original cost of his commitment. 
The reader will observe that in the 
accompanying list of preferred stocks 
public utility issues predominate. For 
reasons which are doubtless too well 
known to require extensive reiteration 





investor | - 


here, public utility preferreds have | 


tailed to show the same measure of 
appreciation in value during the past 
year as industrial preferreds. Singled 
out for political abuse and saddled with 
increased taxes and rising costs, public 
utility companies have lagged behind 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 
PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 


Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 105 of 60 cents per share, payable 
November 15, 1935, to stockholders of record October 19, 1935. 

$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No, 113 of $1.50 per share, 
payable October 15, 1935, to stockholders of record September 30, 1935. 
Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are 
owned by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without inter- 


ruption since the initial dividend. 


- 


oo 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Statement of Consolidated Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
for the Twelve Months Ended September 30, 1935 


Gross OPERATING REVENUE 
DeEpuwctT: 
Operating Expenses 
Taxes 
Depreciation . 
Total . 
NET OPERATING REVENUE 
OTHER INCOME (Net) 
Total 
DEDUCT: 
Bond Interest 
Other Interest . * 6 
Amortization of Bond Discount 
and Expense . ss 


MORNE ees ogee) 


Less Interest Charged to Construction . 


NET INCOME BEFORE DIVIDENDS 


DIVIDENDS OF SUBSIDIARIES: 
Preferred Stock . 2° saw % 
Common Stock—Minority Interest 


Total 


APPLICABLE TO 
Paciric LIGHTING CORPORATION 


DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK . 
APPLICABLE TO COMMON STOCK . 
DIVIDENDS ON COMMON STOCK . 


REMAINDER TO SURPLUS 


. $20,336,055.53 


6,674,555.65 


.  6,809,281.61 


$4,909, 728.56 
21,140.19 


325,051.31 


_ $5,255,920.06 


12,715.65 


$48,011,680.84 


33,819,892.79 
$14,191,788.05 
259,441.13 
$14,451,229.18 


5,243,204.41 





$1,514,411.37 
165.00 


Amount Per Share Applicable to Common Stock 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 433 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


$ 9,208,024.77 


1,514,576.37 


$ 7,693,448.40 
1,179,990.00 
$ 6,513,458.40 
4,102,009.05 
$ 2,411,449.35 





$4.05 
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the general recovery, at least so far 
as their earnings are concerned. Re- 
flecting, however, both increased do- 
mestic and factory consumption, output 
of electric power is establishing new 
high records weekly and this at last 
is being reflected in earning statements. 
While the gains registered thus far 
have not been spectacular, they are of 
particular significance as indicating the 
ability of some companies to offset the 
burden of higher costs and taxes. It 
is a fairly safe assumption, therefore, 
that the utilities from this point on will 
show more tangible evidence of recov- 
ery. If such proves to be the case many 
public utility preferred stocks will have 
a valid claim to investment considera- 
tion and higher values. With the recent 
defeat of the Public Utility Act of 
1935 in the Federal Court, the menace 
of that legislation appears to have been 
substantially mitigated. 

The various industrial preferreds 
were selected as being attractive either 
income, price appreciation or both. Of 
these, three are on a dividend basis, 
one of which is paying the full rate, 
and four of them carry accumulated 
dividends which seem likely to be liqui- 
dated in whole or in part in the not 
distant future. 








New Highs for Electric 


Power 
(Continued from page 135) 








$33,000,000 in 1929. During the first 
nine months of this year, allowing for 
replacement of old machines, there was 
an estimated further increase of 1,200,- 
000 of refrigerators in use, which 
means a gain of about 660,000,000 kilo- 
watthours in consumption and around 
$27,000,000 more in revenue. For the 
year, therefore, revenue from this source 
probably will be around $140,000,000 
or 20 per cent of total domestic reve- 
nues. 

Given a continuation of economic re- 
covery, it appears probable that elec- 
trical refrigerators in use will increase 
by from 1,200,000 to 1,600,000 a year 
for at least several years, for on a con- 
servative estimate it is to be doubted 
that the ultimate effective market has 
been more than 50 per cent exploited. 
Viewing the trend of the past five years, 
it is not unreasonable to anticipate a 
time not far ahead when at least 10,- 
000,000 electric refrigerators will be in 
daily use, consuming approximately 
5,500,000,000 kilowatthours of current 
a year and yielding, on the basis of 
present rates, approximately $220,- 
000,000 in revenues. 

No other household equipment now 
in sight approaches the refrigerator 


either in point of current revenues pro- 
duced or in apparent future promise. 
While revenues from radio are esti 
mated to have increased from $17,000,- 
GOO in 1929 to $43,000,000 in 1934, 
the increase in revenues from electric 
ranges over this period was only from 
$35,000,000 to $40,000,000; that in 
water heaters from $9,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000; and that in all other appli- 
ances $90,000,000 to $98,000,000. 

It is an interesting fact that revenues 
from domestic lighting in 1934 were 
only $380,000,000, as compared with 
$435,000,000 in 1929 and with $375,- 
000,000 in 1926. Since rate have been 
substantially reduced since 1926, it 
would appear from these revenue fig- 
ures that rates have a considerably less 
dynamic relationship to demand than 
some of our political power theorists 
profess to believe. Conversely, we are 
buying electric refrigerators at a rate 
of 1,500,000 a year or so not because 
ot electric rates but because of the con- 
venience and general desirability of the 
equipment. 

As a final word on household appli- 
ances, it may be added that practical 
utility men have no delusions about vast 
markets in ranges, water heaters, house- 
heating furnaces and other such gadgets 
dear to the hearts of the power reform- 
ers. The simple fact is that these things 
compete with other fuels, notably gas 
and oil and coal, which for some time 
to come in most localities will be cheap- 
er or more efficient or both than elec- 
tricity. 

That aggregate consumption of elec- 
tricity in coming years will go to heights 
far above that of 1929 appears a fore- 
gone conclusion. If use of power in 
industry were now at the 1929 level 
and all other uses of electricity at the 
present level, the total use for the year 
would be above 79,000,000,000 kilo- 
watthours, against approximately 75,- 
000,000,000 in 1929. 

How much money the utilities will 
be able to make out of the future's ex- 
panding sales is something else again. 
For the income-minded, stocks of strong 
operating companies probably will work 
out well for an indefinite time but their 
prospect can hardly be held to be as 
favorable as that of equally strong in- 
dustrial enterprises free of public regu- 
lation and able to exercise a much great- 
er degree of control over cost and price 
factors. 

Holding company stocks are more 
speculative, depending more than on any 
cther factor for their potential appre- 
ciation or decline on the ultimate deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court when it 
passes on the Constitutionality of the 
Holding Company Act some time next 
year. 

Both types of companies are, of 
course, subject to the effects of possible 
inflation with its attendant rising costs. 








International Harvester 
(Continued from page 145) 








the standpoint of International Harves- 
ter that the farmers are the largest 
single group of truck owners and their 
purchases this year have made the 
largest contribution to a total sales vol- 
ume which may fall only slightly short 
of 1929. Even should sales next year 
fail to maintain this rapid recovery 
pace of 1935, necessary replacements 
can be counted on as an essential fac- 
tor for some time to come. Competent 
surveys indicate that only to a slight 
extent has the market which has ac- 
cumulated as a result of four years of 
deferred truck buying been satisfied. 
That International Harvester subscribes 
to this optimistic outlook is indicated 
by the fact that the company plans to 
spend $2,000,000 in enlarging its truck 
manufacturing facilities. 

In the first nine months of this year, 
exports of farm equipment were valued 
at $25,376,052 as compared with $16,- 
257,921 in the same months last year. 
Despite this sizable gain total exports 
for the full year will fall considerably 
short of the 1930 level, while domestic 
sales of farm equipment may reach 
75% of the 1929 total. Truck sales 
abroad on the other hand are currently 
accounting for some 20% of the total 
for domestic manufacturers. The su- 
periority of American farm machinery 
and motor trucks is well established the 
world over and more stabilized condi- 
tions and improved purchasing power 
in foreign markets would undoubtedly 
greatly enhance export sales. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the uncertainty aris- 
ing from political instability and nation- 
alistic economic policies in many impor- 
tant foreign markets precludes any rea- 
sonable approximation of the export out- 
look in the months immediately ahead. 

That the foreign market is rich in 
potentialities cannot be denied but 
when they will materialize into effec- 
tive demand is difficult to say. If and 
when they do International Harvester, 
with greater productive facilities lo- 
cated on foreign soil than any other 
company in the industry, will be a 
principal beneficiary. Truly, the term 
“International” is considerably more 
than a name to the company. 

There are two clouds, as yet small, 
on the 1936 horizon of the farm equip- 
ment industry—(1) the possible invali- 
dation of A A A processing taxes 
and benefit payment to farmers and 
(2) the impending advance in imple- 
ment prices. Notwithstanding that 
these factors might mar an otherwise 
promising prospect, equipment makers 
expect to do a volume of business next 
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“T have seen thy tears: 


behold, I will heal 


N the spirit of God who “healeth the broken- 

hearted and bindeth up their wounds,” let 
us give for the poor-sick : by giving to 
the voluntary hospitals of New York. 
Only ONE OUT OF 18 of their patients (you 
may not know this) is able to pay fully for the 
cost of his care! The doctors of the hospitals 
do their share in the $44,000,000 worth of time 
they give, that is not paid for. 


Now let us give our share, in contributing toward 
the MINIMUM of $2,000,000 that’s asked. 


UNITED HOSPITAL CAMPAIGN COMMIT- 
TEE, 14 Wall St., N. Y., and 135 Montague St., 
B’klyn. 


(The voluntary hospitals get no State or Federal funds.) 


“The hospitals are drawing on capital funds ; 

in order to carry on their work of caring for the sick and 
needy. This condition cannot afford to go on.”— 
GEORGE WHITNEY. 


NOVEMBER 23, 1935 


thee”’ 


Kings I1:20.5 


“The task the hospitals perform is not confined tc class 
or creed. The hospitals of New York need our sup- 
port.”—-FELIX M. WARBURG. 


“With the Government supporting so many other 
classes of sufferers, it is up to the individuals to sup- 
port their hospitals. They haven’t asked for any major 
contribution before.’—-LEWIS W. DOUGLAS (‘former 
U. S. Budget Director). 
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year at least one-third higher than in 
1935. Apparently they reason that 
the demise of processing taxes would 
not affect payments under current con- 
tracts and might later be offset by in- 
creased plantings. Increased manufac- 
turing costs and higher taxes are com- 
pelling manufacturers to adjust prices 
higher but the extent to which sales 
may be retarded by this action is as yet 
indeterminate. In the case of Interna- 
tional Harvester, however, the com- 
pany’s scope is so broad that either, or 
both, of these contingencies would be 
substantially mitigated by the progress 
of general industrial recovery. 

Physically, International Harvester is 
almost entirely self-contained. The com- 
pany owns iron ore, coal and timber 
properties; it operates its own steel 
mills; and sisal is grown for twine. 
All of which is reflected in minimum 
production costs. There are 15 plants 
advantageously located throughout the 
United States, as well as units in 
Canada, France, Germany and Sweden, 
and a sales organization numbering 
upwards of 15,000 dealers represents 
the company throughout the world. 
Large sums are spent annually for 
development and research and the com- 
pany’s efforts in these directions have 
been responsible for the perfection of 
many devices which have improved the 
efficiency and lowered the cost of 
farming all over the world. 

Financial position and policies of In- 
ternational Harvester have been fully 
in keeping with the company’s size and 
the requirements of its business. Un- 
usually large writeoffs for depreciation, 
cbsolescence and various reserve ac- 
counts were made in the more prosper- 
ous years and this policy was not 
changed in the lean years of the de- 
pression. From 1928 to 1934, inclu- 
sive, reserves appropriated from earn- 
ings were equal to more than $20 
a share, although actual earnings per 
share amounted to only $17.24. As 
a result, the necessity of carrying 
a large inventory and a substantial re- 
ceivables account through the unprofit- 
able years of the depression placed no 
strain on the compny’s finances. 

At the end of 1934, current assets 
totalled $225,569,329, including cash 
and marketable securities of more than 
$63,000,000. For each $1 of current 
assets, the company had only 10 cents 
in current liabilities. In fact, working 
capital was equal to about $29 a share 
for the common stock, after deducting 
the stated value of the preferred shares. 
This huge reservoir of working capital 
has been built up entirely out of earn- 
ings; the company has no borrowed 
money; and no stock has been sold to 
the public in more than thirty years. 

Outstanding in the amount of 
4,245,797 shares, the common stock is 
preceded only by the 7% preferred 


stock, of which there are 816,724 
shares outstanding. Foresighted poli- 
cies, sagacious management and careful 
husbanding of resources have enabled 
International Harvester to “live on its 
fat” and maintain intact its unbroken 
dividend record dating from 1909. In 
the face of world-wide economic chaos, 
however, reductions were inevitable and 
the present 60-cent annual rate on the 
common, paid for the past three years, 
compares with the 1929 rate of $2.50. 

After losses aggregating more than 
$9,400,000 in 1932 and 1933, the 
company last year showed a profit of 
$3,948,636, equal to $4.83 a share on 
the preferred stock. No interim re- 
ports covering current operations are 
available but the probabilities are that 
the company will fully cover preferred 
dividends and may show a small amount 
available for the common. On this 
basis the market would appear to 
accord the shares a generous appraisal. 
Yet in each of the years from 1926 
to 1930 inclusive, the company earned 
more than $4 a share for the common 
stock, with peak earnings in 1929 of 
$7.11 a share. Moreover, the promise 
of substantial further recovery in the 
company’s earnings in the months 
ahead undoubtedly carries greater 
weight in current market appraisals 
than more immediate results. 

As an equity in one of the world’s 
great industrial organizations, in which 
all of the important elements which 
such status suggests are present to a 
substantial degree, the shares have 
much to recommend them to the con- 
servative investor whose taste in com- 
mon stocks runs only to the better 
issues. 





Will There Be Profits in the 
Low-Priced Motors? 


(Continued from page 149) 





should show a fair increase for the full 
year. In the first six months of this 
year the company operated at a small 
profit. Net income of $42,156 was 
equal to 2 cents a share on the 1,800,- 
000 shares of capital stock, comparing 
with a loss of $506,944 in the first half 
of 1934. At the peak of the company’s 
earning power, in 1928, the equivalent 
of $2.82 a share was earned on the 
stock. Since 1929, however, losses have 
aggregated more than $10,000,000. 
Despite these losses, a comfortable finan- 
cial position has been maintained and 
at the end of last year, working capital 
was equal to about $3.30 a share on the 
capital stock. New passenger car mod- 
els this year are conventional in design 
and both the standard and de luxe Fly- 
ing Cloud models are priced under 


$1,000. The company is apparently 
handicapped by the lack of a large 
dealer organization and may experience 
some difficulty in materially enlarging 
passenger car sales. Truck sales, how- 
ever, may gain in response to further 
industrial recovery. In the circum. 
stances, the shares are highly speculative 
and, at 4, are apparently not under- 
valued on the basis of near term pros- 
pects for the company. 


ZAGRE> 


Auburn 


The automobile industry, as well as 
the public, have come to expect the un- 
usual of Auburn, for the company can 
generally be depended upon for some- 
thing new and radical cither in design 
or construction. This year is no excep- 
tion, for the company’s new Cord makes 
the only departure from conventional 
design in 1936 models. The new Cord, 
the only front-wheel drive made in the 
United States, has a one-piece hood con- 
cealing the radiator; the running boards 
are eliminated; and headlights are re- 
tractable. 

The company is also showing Duesen- 
bergs, a high-priced custom-built model 
and the regular Auburns in sixes, eights 
and supercharged models. Later the 
company plans to introduce the first 
Diesel-powered passenger car in this 
country. Figures covering sales of the 
company’s full line are not available but 
in the nine-months period ended Au- 
gust 31, last, a loss of $1,796,410 was 
reported. This compared with a loss 
of $2,324,532 in the same period of 
1934. The loss of $3,642,500 suffered 
in the 1934 fiscal year was the largest 
in the company’s history, while, on the 
other hand, the instantaneous success of 
its 1931 models enabled the company to 
earn nearly $16 a share on its capital 
stock, at a time when other manufac: 
turers were barely holding their own. 
Recently the company sold $2,809,125 
of 434% three-year notes, funds from 
which will be used to bolster working 
capital and retire a $750,000 note. The 
company has agreed to retire $250,000 
of these new notes semi-annually. The 
notes will be convertible into capital 
stock at $50 a share. At the present 
time there are only 224,730 shares of 
capital stock outstanding, of which the 
Cord Corporation owns nearly 20%. 
The small floating supply of stock has 
frequently resulted in spectacular mar- 
ket fluctuations, while the small stock 
capitalization would produce a rapid 
rise in per-share earnings once opera’ 
tions are restored to a profitable basis. 
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This speculative “kick”, as much as 
anything, probably accounts for current 
level of 37 for the shares, for certainly 
neither recent nor prospective near term 
earning power would seem to warrant 
these quotations. Bearing in mind, 
however, that the company’s manage- 
ment is both aggressive and pioneering, 
thereby opening up the possibility of 
another and spectacularly successful 
year, the shares may again prove to be 
a profitable speculative venture. 


Hupp 


An internal management squabble, 
only recently settled, has undoubtedly 
handicapped Hupp this year. Last 
year the company lost $4,398,000 and 
in the first six months of the current 
year losses were in excess of $2,000,- 
000. The new management has made 
encouraging progress in reducing costs 
and building up a new dealer organi- 
zation, but it is a foregone conclusion 
that a sizable loss will again be shown 
this year. Sales although about one- 
third ahead of last year total only slight- 
ly over 6,000 units in the first nine 
months. The company has developed 
a full line of six and eight-cylinder cars 
for 1936, with streamline designing 
rated as outstanding among the new 
models. Next year the new manage- 
ment will have a more adequate oppor- 
tunity to prove its ability but with 
working capital depleted by the heavy 
costs entailed in the management fight, 
and intense competition looming, it will 
more than have its hands full. These 
conditions are reflected in the low level 

about 3—at which the shares are 
quoted and such merit as may be con- 
ceded them is strictly of a long pull 
nature. 


Willys 


Willys‘Overland has been in re- 
ceivership since early in 1933 and there 
is little prospect of early reorganization. 
The company is now the sole maker of 
a standard four-cylinder passenger car 
and despite the fact that they are the 
lowest priced cars available, less than 
7,500 units were sold this year and only 
5,600 in 1934. Lacking sufficient funds 
to make a more aggressive bid for pub- 
lic favor and almost overwhelmed by 
competition, the prospects for Willys- 
Overland are not hopeful. 


ANYBODY CAN RECOGNIZE 
MARKET MOVEMENTS 


— after a New Trend is Under Way 


| y . on ss ~ ae . . . . . vr. 
| But the biggest profits are made with least risk by anticipating trends. Will the 
market go up or decline? Given the answer, you not only make bigger and 
quicker profits but through such action you gain more protection for your 
account. : 


| Too many otherwise shrewd investors (and counselors), however, lacking the 
iability to anticipate trends, are forced to be content with the smaller and 
slower profits that come after they recognize a trend is under way. 


Let us explain. Last March, in the midst of a sagging and generally stagnant 
market, declining business activity, political turmoil and consequent pessimism 
on all sides, Mr. Wetsel, virtually alone, predicted a complete reversal of the 
trend—and immediately issued buying recommendations. Since then the 
industrial averages have advanced over 50%. But one-third of this gain 
| came the first five weeks after his advices were released. They came before 
most people recognised a new trend was under way. Later during the 
| irregular and reactionary phase prevailing from early August to early October, 
Mr. Wetsel repeatedly stated that the bull trend would soon be resumed. 
Recent pronounced strength of the market fully confirms this prediction. 


Full Profits for A. W. Wetsel Clients 


Not once during this profitable market has Mr. Wetsel recommended the sale of securities, 
except for the purpose of accepting profits for reinvestment in stocks of greater potenti- 
| ality. Isn’t this the kind of market judgment you seek? 


Recently the air has become charged with optimism. Thousands have recently renewed 
| their interest in the market. But too many, erroneously, think that all stocks act in 
unison . .. that they merely have to buy. Obviously, such is not the case. In every 
period of this kind, the market, in an effort to properly adjust itself, is totally lacking in 
uniformity. While some stocks are advancing rapidly, others are seeking lower levels. 
The degree with which you anticipate these movements determines the profits you will 
make, and, turthermore, it determines the safety of your account. 


Again, no market ever advanced or declined continuously. Even the present market, 
with its favorable outlook, is subject to interruptions (consolidations and breaks) and 
| unless these are anticipated the profits you make cannot be turned into cash. 


| With such knowledge supplied in advance of changing price trends—you can take the 
necessary action that will bring greater profits and protection to you. 


Specific Information Supplied in Advance 


| Supplying such information is an important part of the work of this organization. Our 
exclusive advices and recommendations are based on the skilled market interpretations 
|of Mr. A. W. Wetsel, whose record of forecasts, we believe, is the most enviable of any 
lin his profession. Anticipating virtually every major trend and intermediate swing since 
| 1927, iticluding the 1929 break (which he forecast two weeks earlier), Mr. Wetsel gives 
clear-cut, specific advice as to what action to take. He tells WHAT to buy or sell, 
WHEN and at WHAT price. And he tells WHY such advice is being given. 
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found in 
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has ever 


Proof of the 
rate is the highest it 


Today that percentage i : : : 
inactive during the dull market of a few months ago, are again following his advices. E 
the benefit of this knowledge they know that it is easier to make the profits of anticipation by 


accuracy 


this method than without it. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Mr, Wetsel’s market philosophy and methods and our services are described in our interesting 
| informative booklet ‘‘How to Proteet Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth.’ 


| Every investor who is now in the market or plans to take advantage of present day opportunities, 
obligation. Send for your copy today. Find out why 
methods enable him to anticipate trends. Learn 
i See how this guidance 


| is invited to send for a copy. without 
| Mr. Wetsel’s open-minded, independent 
why his interpretations and forecasts are so accurate time after time. 
| that costs so little can help you so much. Fill in and mail the coupon now. 
| 
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| A. W. WETSEL ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


| The only investment counsel organization personally directed by Mr. Wetsel 
' 
| Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 


| Please send me, without obligation, your booklet and information about your service 
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Here, always at your fingertips, is 
timely, concise information about 
any one of the 1560 leading com- 
mon and preferred stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange or New 
York Curb Exchange. 


ADJUSTABLE 
STOCK 
RATINGS 


Compiled from THE MAGA- 
ZINE OF WALL STREET Data 


This booklet provides an_ original 
method of rating developed by The 
Magazine of Wall Street. At a glance 
you can determine the outlook for 
the company and industry and the 
most important factors to you as a 
present or prospective investor. 


Adjustable Stock Ratings gives you 
up-to-the-minute data concerning: 
—the line of busi repr d by 


every security in which you are 
interested 





—the exchange on which it is listed 
—the ticker symbol 

—the 
—the funded debt, if any 
—the par value 


number of shares outstanding 


——the dividend rate; when it is payable 


the earnings for last year and the 
year before, as well as the interim 
earnings for this year and the year 
before 


last year’s high and low prices. 


Only $2.50 a Year 


Adjustable Stock Ratings—published 
on the 15th of every month—con- 
tains the most complete, most fre- 
quently revised information you can 
possibly secure — equal to services 
costing up to $40 and $50 a year— 
or more. 


Mail This Coupon Today! 


The MAGAZINE of WALL STREET 
90 Broad Street, New York 


{JI enclose $2.50. Send me ADJUST- 
ABLE STOCK RATINGS monthly for 


one year. 


Name 
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New York Curb Exchange 











ACTIVE ISSUES 


Quotations as of Recent Date 








1935 
Price Range 
Recent 

Name and Dividend High Low Price 
Alum. Co. of Amer.......... 9144 32 8934 
Amer. Cyanamid B (.40).... 29%¢ 15 287, 
Amer. Gas & Elec. (*1.40).. 4235 1654 393 
Amer. Lt. & Tr. (1.20) ...... 1614 75% 15 
Amer. Superpower......... yy wa 23% 
Assoc. Gas Elec. “A”....... 23% A 1% 
NNN MNN os os wis 55 40 os © 14 734 185% 
END. o asesesni cy 314 34 3 
Cities Service Pfd. ore 4 61% 303 
Cleveland Elec. lum. (2)... 47\4 2315 45% 
Colum. G. & E. cv. Pfd. (5). 100 32 9714 
Commonwealth Edison (4).. 9714 47144 94 — 
Consol. Gas Balt. (3.60).... 89% 625, 88% 
NG. sca 5-0:b-he'os she 5 2% 4 
DD ea wa wk sos 23 7 21! 
Creole Petroleum.......... 2314 10 2154 
Distillers Cp. Seag......... 354 1354 351 
Elec. Bond & Share........ 20%, 316 16% 
Elec. Bond & Share Pfd. (6). 78 3714 7216 
Elec. Pr. Assoc. A (.32)..... 1% 24 6% 
Se IE i sos 0.5.04 01059 >: 114 4'0 7 
Ford Mot. of Can. “A” (114). 32% 235, 2614 
Ford Motor, Ltd. (10)...... 914 ar 836 


1935 
Price Range 


-——— Recent 
Name and Dividend High Low Price 
General Tire. . 71114 34% # 62 
Glen Alden Coal (*13)..... 24 135g 19 
Great A. & P. Tea N.-V. (*6). 140 121 132!, 
Gulf Oil of Pa.. . 1454 8014 66), 
Hudson Bay M. & S. (1). 193, 114% 19 
SD CC ae 64 44, 61°; 
Imperial Oil (*.50) . -.-. 98% 15% 21 
Lake Shore Mines (*2)..... 58 453, 60); 
Mead-Johnson & Co. ( *3)... 90 55 89°, 
National Sugar Ref. (2) . _ ae: a. a 
Niagara Hudson Pwr....... 10° 214 9); 
Novadel-Agene (2)........ 407’, 1834 39 
Pan-Amer. Airways (1)..... 4414 36 40 
Pepperel Mfg.............. 89}. 5234 69 
Pitts. Pl. Glass (*2)........ 997% 4634 98°, 
Sherwin-Williams ( @).. Se iacara evs 128 84 126', 
South Penn Oil (1). -. 29 B13 37% 
Swift Int’l (2).............. 3634 2734 303; 
United Founders........... 1% 4 «18/16 
United Lt. & Pwr. A. 5st 8°, 56 2 


United Shoe Mach. (5). ee 
Walker Hiram H. W........ 
* Includes extras. 




















Happening in Washington 
(Continued from page 123) 





a puzzle. Can't tell yet whether it will 
do little or much. Impending election 
may tend to make members subservient 
tc the President, or it may work the 
other way. Numerous bills for home 
consumption will be introduced and 
seme of them will be troublesome to 
business, but bonus is certain. Congress 
has the big spending habit and any 
budget may be ignored in the compo- 
site interest of “doing something for 
my district.” 


Recent elections have caused no 
gloom among Democratic leaders. “No- 
where near as bad as we were prepared 
to expect.” 


Republicans would get a lot of 
satisfaction from the results, as they 
look at them, if the stock market would 
only quit climbing and business reports 
would turn sour. Said a Republican 
tycoon: “I wouldn't be surprised to see 
the Democrats claiming that the Wall 
Street boomlet was strengthened by 
‘the assurance the elections give that 
Roosevelt will stay for another four 


299 


years. 


Canadian trade agreement was 
rushed to a decision in order to show 
independence of new Canadian govern’ 
ment of Britain in economic affairs, in- 


stead of waiting for the result of the 
British elections. Mackenzie King be- 
lieves that the United States and 
Canada are an economic unit, and he 
can go further in exercising that belief 
than any of his predecessors of the 
same view, because political union of 
the two countries is no longer dreamed 
of by anyone. There isn’t an annexa- 
tionist left in either country. Years ago 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier said of Canada’s 
relation to Britain: “Daughter in my 
mother’s house, but mistress in my 
own.” In the latter capacity Liberal 
Canada feels free to go just as far as 
she pleases in economic relations with 
the United States. Some individuals in 
both countries will be hurt by the agree- 
ment, but the sum total of its -results 
will probably be so good that there will 
be more of it. Secretary Hull believes 
that it will be an impressive object les- 
sen to a world suffering from ingrow- 
ing nationalism. 


Utility baiters here profess to be 
Gelighted that holding companies will 
decline to register under the Wheeler 
Law. Talk of something with rea! 
teeth at next session of Congress—if 
the Supreme Court doesn’t intervene. 
And, anyway, oa, say, it’s a vote 
maker “for us and F. D.” 


Rumors will not down that the 
motley cabinet is to be put into uni- 
form. President likes a scrappy bunch 
cf advisors—-even likes them when they 
are preaching different social and eco- 
nomic doctrines. Because unctuous 
Roper and smug Tugwell talk Bour- 
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Why Pre-Election 
Promises Were 


Broken! 


HELL BENT 
FOR 
ELECTION 
by 
James P. Warburg 


Just Published 
78 pages 


What Is Income? 


THE NATURE 
OF DIVIDENDS 


by 
G. A. D. Preinreich 
Ph.D., C.P.A. 
Newly Published 
226 pages 


A Simple Explanation 
of “Planned Economy” 


ECONOMIC 
PLANNING 


by 
G. D. H. Cole 


Published Oct. 22nd 
384 pages 


—_—— 
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The Magazine of Wall Street 
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Planning”. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Broken Promises ... . 


“Hell Bent for Election,” James P. Warburg’s latest book, will impress 
many as pre-election political propaganda, rather than an economic 
treatise on depressed industrial conditions caused or continued by the 
efforts of the present Administration to gain popular favor by turning 
first to the left, then to the right. It will be heartily endorsed by 
Republicans! It should be studied by the members of the party now 
in power, particularly by those more tolerant individuals willing to 
look on both sides of the questions of the day, and the policies being 
followed or adopted in the nation’s capital. 


The author, one of the President’s economic advisors up to the Fall 
of 1933, expresses affection for Mr. Roosevelt but believes that basie 
characteristics make him unsuited for the highest office in the land. 
Planks from the Democratic platform of 1932, and excerpts from Mr. 
Roosevelt’s pre-election speeches are quoted freely. Comparisons are 
made with post-election acts and Jegislation which are diametrically 
opposed te them. Amazing similarities are pointed out between the 
Socialist’s platform of 1932 and the events which occurred. Facts 
concerning the Tennessee Valley “yardstick” experiment, alone, justify 
publication of this book. 





Income Through Dividends ... . 


Are stock dividends income? How can you arrive at a fair value for 
warrants and stock rights? Are split-ups income? How should income 
be measured and recorded? “The Nature of Dividends,” a new book 
by Gabriel Preinreich, offers a sound approach to the important ques- 
tions involved in the distribution of corporate wealth and the extent to 
which its various forms may be considered income to the investor. 
This volume will have special appeal to the man or _ institution 
dependent upon income from investments. 


Among the interesting and instructive chapters are those entitled The 
Investor’s Capital; What Is Income; Dividends in Cash, Property and 
Evidences of Indebtedness; Stock Dividends; Stock Rights; Warrants; 
Regulation and Education. A mathematical appendix contains con- 
venient formulas for calculating the value and yield of equities, for 
computing earning and expansion rates from book-value and for 
gauging other revealing items. The discussions are illustrated with 
a set of 25 diagrams to clarify important points. 





Why Planned Economy is Desirable .... 


Until Communism was introduced into Russia, comparatively little 
thought had been given to governmental “isms.” Today they are 
widely discussed in the daily press and debated by people in every 
walk of life, in a more or less informed manner. Now, Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole, a graduate of Oxford who has been identified with the British 
Labour Party in numerous capacities since 1918, has written a clear. 
understandable treatment of the intricacies of planned, national econ- 
omy. “Economic Planning” dissects and analyzes the results achieved 
in Soviet Russia, Germany, Italy and in the United States under the 
“New Deal.” 


In an authoritative, yet non-technical manner, the author sheds new 
light on conditions that have hitherto been accepted without question, 
perhaps because of a lack of knowledge or understanding of the prin- 
ciples involved. Arguments. pro and con, are taken up, explained, 
described and answered. Discussions are bolstered with supplementary 
charts and tables. We are fortunate in having this thorough survey 
of a complex subjeci, presented by a man so familiar with his topic 
and so well able to expound his views in a manner that will appeal 
to his readers. 
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FREE. This is regularly priced at $1.00. 
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Securiiy Markets 

By The Twentieth 
Century Fund. 

Just Published 

865 pages ...... $5.00 
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. 


Government in 
Business 

By Stuart Chase 
Published Sept., 1935 
PRICe cactese nes $2.00 


3. A Successful Inves- 
tor’s Letters to 
His Son 
By H. G. Carpenter 
123 pages ...... $1.50 


4. You, Utilities and 
Government 
By Ernest Greenwood 
Newly Published 
270 pages ......$2.00 


5. Economics of 
Inflation 
By Willis & Chapman 
Published 1935 
443 pages ...... $4.50 


6. What the Figures 
Mean 
By Spencer B. 
Meredith 
Newly published 
36 pages ....-. $1.00 


7. Monetary Mischief 
By George B. 


Robinson 
Recently published 
188 pages ......$2.00 


Order books by 
number on coupon 
below 


With every order for $5.00 or more a 
C. Dunean will be included 
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bonism and bolshevism, respectively, the 
same day proves nothing as to a presi- 
dential irk. As I have noted before, 
one of the most amazing things about 
an amazing Administration is the free- 
dom of speech and inalienable right to 
guarrel publicly accorded to a group of 
conspicuous mediocrities. That helps 
them all to keep on the front page. 
Farley will quit when the campaign 
begins, but there will be no other 
change in the cabinet—at least none 
arising from present dissensions. 


Banking Truce blew up at New 
Orleans meeting. Makes no difference 
to the Administration—doesn’t even 
cause a peeve. Bankers can bluster and 
fume but if they can’t get along with 
the Administration they can’t get along 
without it under the new law and the 
present conditions of buy Governments 
or starve. 





Which Industries for Today’s 
Investment? 
(Continued from page 126) 





values both as to durability and func- 
tional conveniences. There is a strong 
trend toward greatly improved insula- 
tion, as well as faint—but perceptible 
—trends toward metal frames, pre-cast 
wall panels and air-conditioned heat, 
with full air conditioning lurking be- 
yond the present horizon. 

Such developments are wholly apart 
from the highly conjectural possibilities 
in full pre-fabrication, which may or 
may not prove ultimately practical in 
attracting its own special market. The 
fact that is unmistakable is that the 
pressure of depression has produced a 
wholesale stirring of new ideas in what 
for generations had been a tradition- 
ridden handicraft industry. In some 
measure construction seems to be learn- 
ing the lesson taught by the automobile 
industry, which is that one way of 
building a volume market is by offering 
the customer substantially increased 
product values for his money. 

It is, of course, not a homogeneous 
industry, but a sprawling giant of in- 
numerable parts. The only practical 
way for the investor to participate 
directly in its coming revival is through 
an equity in one of the large materials- 
supply companies, such, for example, as 
Johns-Manville, U. S. Gypsum and 
others. 

There are other candidates, for none 
of which can we vote with as much en- 
thusiasm—if any at all—as for those 
above discussed. There are rail and 
public utility equities, some of which 
may prove to be profitable speculations 
in the event of a dynamic economic re- 
covery, but both of which labor under 
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the fundamental handicap of being 
regulated industries unable readily, if 
at all, to adjust the rates of their services 
to changing costs. 

Then there are such respectable con- 
sumption goods industries as merchan- 
dising, tin containers, motion pictures, 
tobacco and rayon. As a generality, the 
depression-recovery swings of consump- 
tion goods equities are less dynamic by 
far than those in capital goods lines. 
For this reason we doubt that the longer 
possibilities in merchandizing equities 
or such relatively stable industries as 
tin containers and tobaccos are as great 
as can be found elsewhere. Moreover, 
tobaccos, regardless of their former 
brilliant profit record, are subject to the 
uncertainties of Federal agricultural 
control, the form of which now hap- 
pens to be the AAA but not improb- 
ably will be something else if the AA A 
is voided by the Supreme Court. 
Prices of raw tobacco have been raised 
greatly and the maximum effect on in- 
ventory costs may be felt during the 
next several years. In that case the only 
out for the manufacturers would be 
higher prices, which they possibly could 
get in a period of rising prosperity but 
which constitutes a highly conjectural 
factor for the investor to consider. 

As for rayon, one is tempted to em- 
phasize that production and sales are 
row at record heights and probably 
will go on to further records — but 
there is the sobering reflection that the 
economic history of all textiles has been 
as checkered as a Scotch plaid, that 
competition is most intense and that 
there is no certainty profits for the in- 
vestor will be commensurate with vol- 
ume. 

In motion pictures one invests, or 
speculates, primarily in management. 
There is no question of promising pub- 
lic demand. Quality of pictures is im- 
proving. Wasteful methods have been 
largely eliminated under the impact of 
depression. If you can pick the right 
management—and watch it closely for 
changes—you will make money. 

Finally, among the infant industries, 
there is the most romantic of all—avia- 
tion. Possibly it has a dynamic future 
—in the manufacturing end—but, after 
all, airplanes ceased to be a novelty with 
the World War, which ended seventeen 
years ago, and thus far investors by and 
large have received very little return. 
Nevertheless, we are rash enough to cast 
one timorously hopeful vote for this 
candidate—with the reservation that it 
should represent only a small part of 
one’s total commitments in common 
stocks. 

Above we have briefly presented for 
your thoughtful consideration chemi- 
cals, oil, the motor industry, equip- 
ments, steel and non-ferrous metals, 
construction, motion pictures and avia- 
tion. A diversified stake in these groups 


should be a strong stake in recovery and 
in the future of the United States. 





Significant Foreign Events 
(Continued from page 137) 





Japan—The Key to the 
Open Door 


While the eyes of the world are fo- 
cussed on Europe, unostentatiously sig- 
nificant events are taking place in the 
Orient. Japan divided between a mili- 
tary conquest of China and the alterna- 
tive of peaceful penetration, bargains 
with Great Britain and the United 
States—the security of foreign invest- 
ments against Japanese domination of 
China. Meanwhile China has _insti- 
tuded an ambitious plan of mone- 
tary reform. It is not of course pos- 
sible to calculate precisely at this 
time the degree of “devaluation” in- 
volved, but it is thought that it will 
be at least 40 per cent. Thus it seems 
that the devaluation tends to under 
value rather than overvalue the Chinese 
dollar. The profit offered to an exporter 
of silver has in theory been counter: 
balanced by the operation of the vari- 
able export duty. In practice, however, 
it is well known that silver has con- 
tinued to leave the country in large 
quantities officially unauthorized. The 
crux of the whole matter now is whether 
the Government will be able to check 
illegal silver sales of this nature. That 
prospect is based upon the assumption 
that there is no further rise in price. 
Increased profits naturally elicit in 
creased risks. The repercussions of 
China’s decision depend primarily upon 
the American silver policy, and ac 
cording to Shanghai bankers experi: 
ence has shown that forecasts of Roose- 
veltian action in the currency sphere 
are peculiarly hazardous. Reason sug’ 
gests that Roosevelt will at last realize 
the fallacy of his silver program, but 
reason is probably the least reliable of 
all guides. Many foreign observers pre’ 
dict that if the Administration’s pres 
ent policy continues, silver prices should 
be maintained at their current level 
except perhaps for temporary fluctua- 
tions, even presuming as a short cut a 
Presidential swap of gold for China 
silver. Such a deal, at least from the 
British standpoint, would be heralded 
as a wholesome airing of the silver mar- 
ket, incidentally achieving a much 
needed re-distribution of the world’s 
gold stocks. Whatever trend Chinese 
economy may take, it is certain that 
Japan will utilize its “Monroe doc’ 
trine” of the Pacific with suave but 
stubborn insistence in bargaining with 
its other two naval rivals, Great Bri’ 
tain and the United States. 
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As I See It 
(Continued from page 119) 





without our gates. The Japanese take 
up the sacrificial life, Russia throws 
her boundaries athwart the map and 
bores under them, Italy and Germany 
challenge the democracies of Europe 
and revive the worship of the sword 
As the menace grows we seek safety 
in seclusion and President and Con- 
gress admonish us to sacrifice our free- 
dom of the seas lest some marauder’s 
shot hit us. 

It may be that the present agony of 
the nations precedes a new and better 
age. It may be only the labor pains of 
a new birth. But I doubt it, because 
nations have risen and fallen through- 
out these centuries and human beings 
have remained the same. I feel that 
proud nationalism and vigorous patri- 
otism go hand in hand with indi- 
vidual greatness. I am reinforced in 
this feeling by the historical fact that 
recessive and frustrated nations are 
marked by petty men. The virile 
nations breed the great men. Nothing 
can take the place of the love of coun- 
try that rewards with personal exalta- 
tion and a sense of lofty duty that 
makes heroes of the humblest men. 

We took the Philippines in a great 
adventure and a noble purpose and we 
dropped them in narrow selfishness and 
for petty commercial gain. I wish we 
might have played our role in a more 
heroic manner and for a finer purpose. 





“Radio’s” Glamor Returning 
(Continued from page 139) 





tinuing to make distributions to prevent 
back accumulations on the “B” stock 
from growing much larger, may reason- 
ably be expected to leave the question 
of accumulations on the shelf until such 
time as the earnings do improve sub- 
stantially. 

Potentialities seem most clearly to lie 
in television, in facsimile transmission 
and in what new development may be 
evolved by research. In connection with 
television, Radio, possibly pricked a little 
by the announcement of limited service 
abroad, was at pains to point out in the 
1934 annual report that: “. . . results 
attained by RCA in laboratory experi- 
ments meet or go beyond the foreign 
standards indicated for the inauguration 
abroad of experimental television ser- 
vice.” On the other hand, it developed 
in May that Radio had set aside $1,000,- 
000 for a comprehensive field demon- 
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Dividends and Interest 








Imperial Oil Limited 
Dividend 


Notice to Shareholders and the Holders of 
Share Warrants 


NOTICE is hereby given that a semi-annual di 
vidend of twenty-five. cents (25c) per share and 


a special disbursement of thirty-seven and cne- 
half cents (374%c) per share, both in Canadian 
currency, have been declared and that the same 


will be payable on or after the 2nd day of Decem- 
ber, 1935 in respect to the shares specified in any 
Searer Share Warrants of the Company of the 
1929 issue upon presentation and delivery of Cou 
pons No, 44 at any Branch of: 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, in Canada. 


The payment to Shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 15th day of November, 
1935, and whose shares are represented by regis- 
tered Certificates of the 1929 issue, will be made 
by cheque mailed from the offices of the Company 
on or befére the 30th day of November, 1935. 

The transfer books will be closed from the 16th 
day of November to the 30th day of November, 
1935, inclusive, and no Bearer Share Warrants will 
be ‘‘split’’ during that period. 


The Income War Tax Act of the Dominion of 
Canada having been amended, effective April 1st, 
1933 to provide that a tax of 5% shall be imposed 
and deducted at the source on all dividends pay 
able by Canadian debtors to non-residents of Ca 
nada the above mentioned tax will be deducted 
from all dividend cheques mailed to non-resident 
shareholders and the Company’s Bankers will de- 
duct the 5% tax when paying coupons to or for 
necount of non-resident shareholders, Ownership 
Certificates will be required by the paying Banke’ s 
in respect of all dividend coupons presented for 
payment by residents of Canada. 


United States are 
Canadian tar 


Stockholders resident in the 
advised that a credit for the 
withheld at source is allowable against the tax 
shown on their United States Federal income tax 
return. If it is desired to claim such credit on 
the return the United States tax authorities re 
quire the receipt or certificate of the Canadiin 
Commissioner of Income Tax for such payment. 
In order for the taxpayer to secure such proof 
from the Canadian Commissioner it is necessary 
for the United States stockholder to submit, at the 
time of cashing his dividend coupon, an ownership 
certificate on Canadian form #601. Only in this 
way can the Canadian Commissioner identify the 
withheld Canadian tax with the specifie recipient 
of the dividend in order to furnish the necess ry 
individual receipt. If Forms 2601 are not available 
nt local United States banks, they can be secured 
by requesting the same from the Company's éffice 
or at any branch of The Royal Bank of Canada, 
in Canada, 


n% 






Note: Holders of Bearer Share Warrants who 
have not yet exchanged talons for a new supply 
of dividend coupons (Nos. 41 to 60) should 
detach talons and forward them by registered 
mail, with return address, to the Secretary, 
Imperial Oil Limited, 56 Church Street, Toron- 
to, Canada. 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD, 
F. E. Holbrook, Secretary. 
56 Chureh Street, 


Toronto, Ontario. 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE’ 
November 8th, 1935. 


tT Board of Directors on November 6th, 
1935 has declareda quarterly dividend of 
50c per share and an extra dividend of 50c 
per share on the Common Stock ot this Com- 
pany, payable December 31st, 1935 to s-ock- 
holder: of record a che close o° business on 
December 13th, 1935. Checks will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 











Atlas Corporation 
Dividend No. 25 on Preference Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend 
of 75¢ per share for the quarter ending 
November 30. 1935, has been declared on 
the $3 Preference Stock, Series A, of Atlas 
Corporation, payable December 2, 1935, to 
holders of such stock of record at the close 
of business on November 20, 1935. 
Wa ter A. PETERSON, Treasurer. 

November 14, 1935. 











Chrysler Corporation 
* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK * 
The directors of Chrysler Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of seventy-five cents ($.75) per 
share on the outstanding common stock, payable 
December 31, 1935, to stockholders of record at 

the close of business, December 2, 1935. 


B. E. Hutchinson, Chairman, Finance Committee 











UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
A dividend of $1.75 a share on the Preferred 
stock and a dividend of 62%c a share on the 


| Common stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 


| ber 12, 


pany will be payable December 31, 1935, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Decem- 
1935: 

Transfer books will not be closed. 


C. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 





Business in Sweden For Sale 


Swedish-American, intending to return. to 
Sweden, can purchase now a profiting commercial 
and manufacturing establishment of long and 
reputable standing, located in Stockholm. Elec 
trical Home Cooking and Heating Apparatus. 
Knowledge of the work not required as the per- 
sonnel may remain. Cash price 150,000 kronor. 
Purchase includes all machinery, goods in stock, 
raw material, ete., as it stands. Interested party 
reply to Erie H. Ambro, 542  Varkside Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


KEEP POSTED 


The pieces of literature listed below have 
been prepared with the utmost care by busi- 
ness houses advertising in this issue. They 
will be sent free upon request, direct from 
the issuing houses. Please ask for them by 
number. We urge our readers to take full 
advantage of this service. Address Keep 
Posted Department, The Magazine of Wall 
Street, 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


‘‘ODD LOT TRADING’’ 














John Muir & Co., members New York 
Stock Exchange, are distributing their 


(225) 


booklet to investors. 

‘‘TRADING METHODS’’ 

This handbook issued by Chisholm & 
Chapman, contains much helpful informa- 
tion for traders. A copy together with 
their Market Letter will be mailed upon 
request. (785) 

WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL 
The Investment and Business Forecast, 
a security advisory service conducted by 
The Magazine of Wall Street for over 
16 years, definitely advises subscribers 
what securities to buy and when to 
sell. Write for current weekly 8-page 
bulletin. (793) 

‘‘PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN’’ 

You may buy listed bonds or stocks on 
monthly payments from a long estab 
lished New York Stock Exchange firm 
The partial payment plan is described in 
a free booklet. (813) 

“HOW TO PROTECT YOUR CAPITAL 

AND ACCELERATE ITS GROWTH — 

THROUGH TRADING”’ 

Is the title of an interesting article by 
E. B. Harmon of A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
Service, sent upon request. (936) 

MARGIN REQUIREMENTS, COMMISSION 

CHARGES 
J. A. Acosta & Co., have prepared a fold- 
er explaining margin requirements, com 
mission charges and trading units. Copies 
gladly sent investors and traders. (939) 

MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS 
This booklet, issued by Investors 
search Bureau, will be sent free to 
vestors upon request. (953) 

UNITED BULLETIN 
Bulletin giving definite advice on leading 
stocks is issued by United Business Ser- 
vice. Free copy sent on request. (954) 

PIERCE ARROW MOTOR CORP. 
Analysis will be sent on request by F. L. 
Grady & Co. (986) 

RECORD OF 555 ACTIVE STOCKS 
The above record of active stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange will be 
sent free on request by Bouvier, Bishop 
& Co. (987) 

PREFERRED STOCKS 
Descriptive folder on preferred stocks 
will be sent on request by Town Topics 
Financial Bureau. (988) 


Re 


in- 
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Big Things 
Are 
Happening! 
These are changing times. 


Every issue of The Magazine of 
Wall Street sees many far-reach- 
ing developments in the worlds of 
business, economics, 
foresees their effects on 
ments. 


invest- 
It is 
Street’s 


the 
investors who are its readers may 


telligently, leisurely. 


It Can Help You— 


“short-term” trial subscription 
offer described below. 


See how the regular reading of 
The Magazine of Wall Street can 


news channels. 


present 
new opportunities. 


zine of Wall Street. 
and perpetually renews 


try and economics.” 
Accept This Offer Now! 


scheduled for the months ahead. Every 
issue will contain timely information of 
real dollars-and-cents value to you. 





were eee em eK meee Kerr KK 


The MAGAZINE of WALLSTREET 
90 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


CII enclose $1.00. Send me the four is- 
sues of The Magazine of Wall Street be- 
ginning with your next issue. 


CUIf you would like to have this special 


offer cover eight issues instead of four, 


check here and enclose $2.00. 


te 
11-23-ST 
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politics — | 


The Magazine of Wall | 
task to foresee these de- | 
velopments—to interpret them so | 
thousands of businessmen- | 


plot their investment course in- | 


Take advantage of the special | 


give you a clear picture of busi- | 
ness and security trends, weeks 
and often months before the usual | 


It can keep you posted on your | 
investments—point out | 
And, as one | 
investor wrote: “Even if I had no | 
investments to make, and keep | 
track of, I would want The Maga- | 
It is as) 
broadening as a college course, | 
one’s | 
contact with the worlds of indus- | 


Be sure to receive the important issues | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 








Bank, Insurance and 
Investment Trust Stocks 





ACTIVE ISSUES 


Quotations as of Recent Date 


BANK AND TRUST wane a 


Bankers (2) . 
Bank of Manhattan (1! 9). 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust (14). 
Ceatral Hanover (6). ie 
Chase (1.40) 
Chemical (1.80) . 
City (1). Rae 
Corn Exchange (3). 
Empire (1) 
First National (100) 
Guaranty (20) 
Irving Trust (.60) . 

1) 


Public (1.50) ae 
United States Trust (*70)........ 


INSURANCE wae: 
Aetna Fire (1.60) 
Aetna Life (60) 34s 4 
Carolina (*1.20) 29'4 
Glens Falls (1.60)... .. 3714 
Globe & Rutgers.......... 35!5 
Great American (1) 
Hanover F. (1.60) 
Hartford Fire (*2.50) 


INSURANCE COMPANIES—( er ) 


ot ¢: |) Ae 
National Fire ®) Richens 
Phoenix (*2!4 

Sun Life Can. 

Travelers (16) 

United States Fire ‘ % 70) . 
Westchester F. wats 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS SHARES 


Amer. & Gen. Sec. wale Pfd.. 45 
Bullock Fund. Frakes 
Corporate Trust—AA.. 
Fidelity Fund..... 
Incorporated Investors........... 
Interl. Sec. Corp. of Am. Pfd 
Mass. Invest 
Nation-Wide Securities B 
No. Amer. Trust Shares 1958..... 
Quarterly Income Shares 
Second Intl. Securities A. 

Do 6% Pfd. 
Spencer Trash Fund. 
U. S. & British Interl. Pfd.. 
Uselps Voting Shares. 


* Includes extras. 











stration in television and at the same 
time was planning the production of a 
home receiving apparatus with which 
the public would be enabled to receive 
the transmitted pictures. Thus, progress 
is being made, but so great are the tech- 
nical difficulties still to be solved and so 
expensive is the various apparatus re- 
cuired, that it will be some time—per- 
haps many years—before television 
rises to the present-day sound-reception 
standard. 

In regard to facsimile transmission, 
there are obviously great possibilities 
here. One can foresee whole newspaper 
pages, maps, pictures, signatures, finger- 
prints and the like being sent from one 
end of the country to the other as easily 
as the ordinary telegram is sent today. 
In May, Radio was planning a commer- 
cial facsimile service between New 
York and Philadelphia which it hoped 
to have in operation before the end of 
this year. At the same time it is to be 
remembered that facsimile transmission 
by radio is certain to meet competition 
in facsimile transmission by wire, at 
least in this country. 

Nothing can be said of the possibili- 
ties of the things that Radio has yet to 
invent, except just this: that the com- 
pany's unremitting research and _ its 
impregnable position in regard to basic 
patents make it almost outside the 
realm of possibility that anyone else 
should devise a startling innovation in 
the radio field without the Radio Corp. 
cf America being among those “in on 
it.” This is part of the company’s 
glamor, of course—and it’s pretty con- 
vincing glamor too. 


Fact, News and 
Comment 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the United Aircraft Corp, 
Harry G. Stoddard, president of Wy 
man-Gordon Co., of Worcester, Mass., 
was elected a director. 

David S. Betcone and Edward B. 
Sickle, both of Chicago, have been 
elected president and _ vice-president, 
respectively, of Steel Buildings, Inc., a 
company which has recently been or 
ganized for the manufacture and dis 
tribution of self-framing, interlocking 
pre-fabricated steel homes and com 
mercial buildings. 

Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., has 
accepted the chairmanship of the Life 
Insurance Division of the United Hos 
pital Campaign Committee. 

O. C. Huffman, president of the 
Continental Can Co., Inc., has been 
elected a director of The Vulcan De 
tinning Co. to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of Raymond W. 
Tucker. 

Roy D. Jackson has been appointed 
general manager of The Todd Co, 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturers of 
Protectcgraph check writers and sign 
ers and leading producers of commer’ 
cial checks and bank supplies. 

Walter R. Greenlee, formerly sales 
and advertising director of Schenley 
Products Co., New York, has been 
made general sales and advertising 
manager, in a new classification of 
executives for that firm. 


When doing business with our advertisers kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 











